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A GOLDEN HOUR. 





BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





Amid a field of golden flowers she stood— 
Blithe buttercups, that met the wooing breeze 
With nods and becks and swaying courtesies. 

Where the broad river flowed beside the wood, 

The sun made golden laughter with the flood, 
And airy whispers rustled from the trees, 
Where bees and birds and squirrels dwelt at 

ease ; 

Love and the year were young, and life was good. 


Wild daisies in the shining fields were rife— 

White-petalled daisies with rich hearts were 
they ; 

And in each simple flower I could behold 

An image of the empress of my life, 
Whose beauty lent new brightness to the day— 
A snow-white maiden with a heart of gold. 

—N. O. Times-Democrat. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Norwegian Storthing has just de- 
voted a whole day, June 28, to the suffrage 
bills. No motion received a majority. 
The motion to make the suffrage universal 
was defeated by a vote of 61 against 55. 
Daa’s bill, conferring the franchise upon 
all ‘‘ tax-paying people,” was defeated by 
69 against 45 votes; and the woman suf- 
frage bill was defeated by 58 against 56 
votes. 





— —-- -- +e 


If that row in the House of Commons 
had been made by women, how it would 
have been quoted as proof that ‘the emo- 
tional nature of women unfits them for 
political duties ;” that they are ‘lacking 
in the qualities that make statesmen,” and 
‘I told you so”! But the superior sex 
took it out in giving each other black 
eyes and bad names, and then went back 
to their seats content with their superi- 
ority over women. But in fairness it 
must be said that they had the grace to 
apologize for their bad behavior. 


+o 


Women have won far more than their 
numerical proportion of honors at the 
University of Chicago in this its initial 
year. Eleven of the general fellowships 
have been won by them, as we have 
already stated, although they numbered 
less than one-third of the applicants. The 


new fellows are graduates of Bryn Mawr | 


College and the Universities of Cincinnati, 


Cornell, Michigan, Minnesota, Syracuse, | 


Vassar (two students), Wellesley, Wis- 
consin, and Western Reserve. Of three 
new special fellowships, two will be held 
by women—one in history by a graduate 
of Vassar, and one in English by a Ph.M., 
of the University of Chicago. ‘The rela- 
tive proportion of male and female stu- 
dents did not justify expectation for more 
than a modest showing of women in the 


honor list. 
—_ — +o 





The N. Y. Nation, commenting on these | 


facts, thinks that the success of the 
women all along the line buttresses two 
claims made by the advocates of uni- 
versity education for women, namely, 1, 
women’s mental capacity, and, 2, the high 
grade of work now being done by them at 
various educational centres. The fellow- 


| ships just assigned to women at the 
| University of Chicago represent special 
| training in mathematics, Greek, Latin, 
| Romance languages and literature, Eng- 
| lish, political science, history, physiology 
' and biology. Eight of these winners have 
| been trained at co-educational institutions. 


~e 


| The Nation suggests that this superi- 
| ority of women’s 
| light on the reluctance of our older uni- 
| versities to throw open their emoluments 
/and rewards on equal terms to men and 

women. Strange as it may seem, it is the 
| virtues and not the weaknesses of women 


that often stand in the way of their | 


| admission to wider spheres of useful- 
ness. In Washington the women were 
cheated out of their suffrage solely be- 
cause they proved obstacles to licensed 
drunkenness, gambling, and impurity. 
—_————~+or—_—_— — 


At Silver Lake, N. Y., July 19, an inter- 


| esting meeting of representative women of 


| Wyoming County was held; members of | 


the Warsaw, Perry, Gainesville and Cas- 
tile Political Equality Clubs being present. 
| Mrs. Jean Brooks Greenleaf, Miss Mary 
Anthony, and Mrs. Mary Thayer Sanford, 
of Rochester, were honored guests. At 11 
o’clock the County Political Equality 
Club was called to order by the president, 
Mrs. C. A. Cleveland, of Perry. At her 
request Mrs. L. H. Humphrey, of Warsaw, 
explained the object of the meeting, which 
was held for discussing the nomination of 
| school commissioners and what the 

women of the county intended to do in 
| the matter. Mrs. Humpbrey read the 
resolution recently adopted by the Repub- 
lican County Committee, in which the 
women were invited to attend the prima- 
ries and send delegates to a school com- 
missioner convention, to be held separate- 
ly from the other county nominating 
convention. A vote of thanks was ex- 
tended to the committee for this courtesy, 
and a resolution passed pledging the co- 
operation of the club in the election of 
| schoo] commissioners nominated by the 
Republicans, providing the club was sat- 
| isfied that such candidate possessed the 
necessary qualifications. The women 
present showed great anxiety to thor- 
oughly understand the law as to who may 


sioners. Communications were read from 
Attorney-General Rosendale on the sub- 
ject, but his interpretation left them as 
much in the dark as ever. 


- ~@> —— 


A meeting of the Woman’s Republican 
Association of Wyoming County was held 
next day, to discuss what action should 
be taken in the coming campaign. A 
vote of thanks was given the county com- 
mittee for its invitation to the women to 
participate in the school commissioner 
convention, and the association pledged 
itself to the support of Mr. Smallwood if 
he be nominated. 

———— $4 





In this summer’s notices of collegiate 
honors to women, mention should be made 
of the awarding of the mathematical 
scholarship at Cornell University. There 
were twelve applicants for the prize of 
four hundred dollars. Nine of these were 
men. Of the women, one was from the 
far-away Girton College, England; an- 
other came from a college not so well 
known to us, but equally foreign. The 
mathematical faculty say that the candi- 
dates showed very remarkable ability. 
And they finally made the award to Miss 
Anna MacKinnar, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, and as modest and 
rosy-cheeked and healthy a young woman 
as one would be apt to find anywhere. 





+o — 





| 


People will, of course, go on asserting 
| that women cannot understand arithmetic, 
| and that no one of them ever did know 
anything about the unicursal cubic and 
geometric inversion, upon which Miss 
| MacKinnar spends her play hours. 


<e ~ 
| 


_ Kansas men vie with each other in 
| standing by the women. Mrs. Bina A. 
| Otis, of Topeka, president of the Woman’s 
| Progressive Political League, was a dele- 
| gate to the Shawnee County People’s 
Party Convention, July 22. She was 
made a member of the Resolution com- 
mittee, and was otherwise honored. Mrs. 
Otis is a woman of tact, of pleasing pres- 
ence, and a thorough-going suffragist. 
The following resolution was adopted 
without a dissenting vote :— 

In view of the equal suffrage amendment that 





and who may not vote for school commis- | 


was submitted by our last Legislature to be 
voted upon in November, 1894, we declare the 
| People’s Party of Shawnee County irrevocably 
in favor of ‘‘Equal rights to all and special priv- 
ileges to none,”’ and that the natural rights of 


| our citizens should no longer be abrogated on | 


| account of sex. We urge the speakers of the 
| People’s Party to advocate the amendment at 
| all public gatherings during the coming year, 
and urge an overwhelming vote in favor of the 
equal suffrage amendment. 


| Last month the Cowley County People’s 


scholarship may shed | Party, in convention assembled, adopted | 


the following resolution :— 


| Inasmuch as the foundation principles of the 
People's Party are ‘‘Equal rights to all and spe- 
| Cial privileges to none,’’ therefore 

We, the People’s Party of Cowley County, are 
irrevocably in favor of extending the ballot to 
women. 


| One week earlier the Republican Con- 
| vention of Cowley County presented a 
| platform of which the following was a 
| part :— 


Believing that women have equal rights with 
men, that their hearts are equally loyal and 
| true, that their intelligence and worth are equal 
| with that of men, and that their right to say 
what shall be done for the common good is as 
great as that of their brothers, we commend 
the action of the Legislature in submitting the 
woman suffrage amendment to the people, and 
we assure our sisters that when the hour comes 
to act, the Republican men of Cowley County 
will, by their vote, welcome them joyfully into 
full and equal political rights with men in all 
political affairs. 


A State Sunday School Convention held 
in Salina has adopted the following :— 


That we rejoice in the prospect of an early 
opportunity to express ourselves on the equal 
suffrage question, and believe it to be the plain 
duty of every Christian to aid in every honor- 
able way the enfranehisement of our sisters, that 
they may prove themselves politically what they 
are now morally, a potent factor in the right 
adjustment of the momentous issues of the day. 


> ie --— 


With keen and appropriate sarcasm Mrs. 
Stanton, in another column, turns the 
tables on the conservatives who fear that 
voting will demoralize women. The ‘‘new 
use for young women,” devised by an 
Orthodox New York divine would be 
severely criticized if it had been suggested 
by a suffragist. 


= +o 


One of the marked and good signs of 
‘the times is the fact that last Sunday the 
| Baptists and the Catholics alternately 
_ used the same place of worship, the Green- 

point, L. I., Baptist church. The Baptists 
and the Catholics have been the most 
| exclusive of all the sects, but last Sunday 
both of them, in a spirit of religious tol- 
| eration, accepted one place of worship. 
| The fact is an event in ecclesiastical 
| history. 





+~@> = 


Another step in the march of progress 
appears in the departure from old ways 
made by Marietta (O.) College. The trus- 
tees announce that a college for women 
will be opened in September. The quali- 
fications for entrance, and the course of 
| instruction provided, are the same as for 
men in the classical course. In modern 
languages and literature the changes 
made are to meet the special requirements 
of women in general. Surely the world 
moves! 





_ +~2> — 
FAMILY JARS. 


| 
| 


In her paper before the New Century 
Guild, Miss Turner next takes up the ob- 
jection that equal suffrage would ‘‘bring 
into the family circle a dangerous element 
of discord.” She says: 

The element of discord would necessa- 
rily exist unless the husband and wife, or 
cther members of the family, voted the 
| same way on important issues—which 
| would result in a tie for either side, thus 
neutralizing the effect of the franchise. 

The possibility of domestic discord over 
| politics exists in any household where 
| more than one person has a vote. We 
occasionally find some obstinate and des- 
_potic father who cannot forgive his son 
| for voting the opposite ticket. But it is 
| not common; and such exceptional cases 

are no argument for depriving any full 

| grown man of his vote. They are to be 

| met by educating the domestic tyrant, not 

| by disfranchising all the members of the 

| household except one. The same reason- 
| ing applies to the women of the family. 
| The man who thinks he could not refrain 

| from quarrelling with his wife unless she | 
always voted his ticket, merely shows | 
| that Turkish ideas are not yet wholly 

educated out of him. As for the wife, | 
'she would have much less excuse for | 
| quarrelling with her husband about poli- 
| ties under equal suffrage than she has | 
|now. If it were understood that every | 
| man’s vote represented simply his own | 
opinion, it would be a very unreasonable 
| woman indeed who could quarrel with | 
| him for casting it as he chose. But go 





long as she is told that his vote represents 
her, she has some excuse for being an- 
| noyed if he casts it on the side she does 
| not approve. 


| ‘There is a similar possibility of domes- 
tic discord if women are allowed to have 
opinions upon any important question. 
| Wendell Phillips, discussing this same ob- 
jection forty-two years ago, said: 


| ‘Let women vote!” cries one. 
| wives and daughters might be Democrats 
while their fathers and husbands were 
| Whigs. It would never do. It would 
| produce endless quarrels.” And the self- 
| Satisfied objector thinks he has settled the 
| question. But, if the principle be a sound 
| one, why not apply it in a still more im- 
portant instance? Difference of religion 
breeds more quarrels than difference in 
politics. Yet we allow women to choose 
their own religious creeds, although we 
thereby run the risk of wives being Epis- 
copalians while their husbands are Meth- 
odists, or daughters being Catholics while 
their fathers are Calvinists. Yet who, 
this side of Turkey, dare claim that the 
law should compel women to have no re- 
ot creed, or adopt that of their male 
relatives? Practically, this freedom in 
religion has made no difficulty ; and prob- 
ably equal freedom in politics would make 
as little. 

A couple who are sensible and good 
tempered will not quarrel very desperate- 
ly if they should be occasionally unable 
to think alike about politics. A couple 
who are not sensible or good-tempered 
are sure to quarrel any way—if not about 
politics, then about something else; so it 
would make but little difference. 

Suffragists are often accused of being 
‘Shard on men”; but the opposite side 
seem to have a much lower opinion of men 
than we have. What a reflection upon 
American manhood, to say that there 
must ‘‘necessarily’’ be quarrels unless all 
the members of a household vote alike! 
No argument seems to be regarded with 
more scorn than this, in the communities 
where women do actually vote. The 
Laramie City (Wy.) Daily Sentinel says 
women sometimes vote differently from 
their husbands, and adds: 

We have never heard of a case where 
the family ties or domestic relations were 
disturbed by it, and we believe that among 
the pioneers of the West there is more 
honor and manhood than to abuse a wife 
because she does not think as we do about 
politics or religion. 

Dr. J. H. Hayford, of Laramie City, 
who had been auditor of the Territory for 
six years, and had held other responsible 
positions, wrote in 1884: 

After fifteen vears of woman suffrage 
here, I have never known a case of domes- 
tie ae me | growing out of it, though 
it occasionally happens that a wife votes 
one way and her husband the other. 
Here in the far West we may lack the 
culture and refinement of Boston, but we 
men are not such tyrants as to quarrel 
with and abuse our wives if they do not 
happen to think just as we do on politics, 
or even on religion, which is still more 
sacred. And yet I notice that certain 
persons speak unfavorably of woman suf- 
frage on the ground (that “‘women will 
nearly al — vote just as their husbands 
do,” etc. This is true—as a rule—and 
herein lies the strongest argument in its 
favor—that it doubles the power and in- 
fluence of the home element (always the 
best element) in the government of the 
country. It is the parents, those who 
are surrounded by home influences, who 
have children growing up around them, 
who are most desirous of, and interested 
in, good government. The wicked, vicious 
and criminal classes are not, as a rule, 
those with homes and families. 

In Kansas, after the first municipal 
election at which women voted, the 
papers in different parts of the State 
reported four cases of men who had beaten 
their wives for not voting as they did. 
All four were promptly sent to jail; and 
there has been no further complaint 
since. 

But Miss Turner objects that if ‘‘the 
husband and wife, or other members of 
the family, vote the same way,” this will 
‘result in a tie for either side, thus neu- 
tralizing the effect of the franchise.” 
The different members of a family do 
share the same political sentiments, as a 
rule; but this would not “‘result in a tie,” 
unless all families were of the same size. 





Here is a family that belongs to one poli- 
tical party, and consists of husband and 
wife. Here is a family that belongs to 
the opposite political party, and consists 
of husband and wife and four grown-up 
daughters. If all voted, this would result 
in two votes for one party and six for the 
other. The object of taking a vote is to 
ascertain the wish of the majority. Is it 
not reasonable, then, that on election 
day a family containing six adults should 
count for more than a family containing 
only two? A. 8. B. 


“Why, | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


MOTHER BICKERDYKE, whose services 
as nurse during the war are well known, 
lives now at Russell, Kan. 

MLLeE. De Bover has been elected a 
member of the Société des Gens de Let- 
tres, an honor rarely accorded to women. 
| She writes over the signature of ‘* Mat,” 
not an ill-chosen pseudonym, for she is 
below the middle height, vivacious, quick 
| of comprehension, and a rapid talker. 

Miss HENRIETTA SZOLD, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Dr. Benjamin Szold, of 
Baltimore, has been chosen acting secre- 
tary of the American Jewish Publication 
Society, and will soon take up her resi- 
dence in Philadelphia. She is a writer 
much admired by the Israelites of this 
country. 

Miss Lucy GARNET? is given a pen- 
sion of $500 a year by the British govern- 
ment in recognition of her literary merits 
and to enable her to prosecute her re- 
searches in oriental folklore. Miss Mar. 
garet Stokes also receives $500 for her 
researches into early Christian art and 
archeology in Ireland, and Mrs. Cashel 
Hoey $250 for her novels. 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES, the Duchess 
of Edinburgh, the Duchess of Connaught, 
the Princess Christian, and the Duchess of 
Fife were among the illustrious person- 
ages who acted as stall-keepers and sold 
cigarettes, sunshades, fruit, flowers, etc. 
at the recent fair held in London to raise 
$125,000 for building an appropriate habi- 
tation for the United Service Institution. 
Why should not women who for self sup- 
port pursue similar avocations be the so- 
cial equals of these leaders of fashion ? 


Mrs. COOKESLEY, late of San Francisco, 
has been travelling in the East with her 
husband, Captain E. A. Cookesley. While 
visiting Constantinople, Mrs. Cookesley 
received a command from the Sultan to 
paint a portrait of his son, a little fellow 
of seven years. The American woman 
executed the commission so much to the 
Sultan's satisfaction that he conferred the 
Order of Chefakat upon her, and presented 
her with the appropriate emblem, a large 
star studied with diamonds and valued at 
$500. Mrs. Cookesley was obliged to de- 
cline an order to paint the portraits of sev- 
eral of the Sultan’s wives and daughters. 


Mrs. FRANCES R. LYBRAND, of Ohio, has 
been on the examiners’ corps in the civil 
engineering department of the Patent 
Office at Washington for about ten years. 
Railways are her specialty, and she has 
the annual task of passing upon about 
8,000 alleged inventions, of which a dozen 
may perhaps be practicable. Neverthe- 
less she likes the work and says it is fas- 
cinating, and that not a day passes but 
her knowledge is broadened and her mind 
improved. She is a majestic looking 
woman, with a force of character that 
would enable her to construct a railroad, 
if need were, and she has the knowledge 
to do it. 

Mrs. N. E. BRONSTON, of Atchison, 
Kan., has been setting type for forty-three 
years. She learned the trade in her 
father’s office at Newport, Ky., beginning 
at the age of 12 years. She afterwards 
moved to Kansas, and worked on the To- 
peka Record before the war. Mrs. Bron- 
ston had charge of the binding of the first 
legislative reports of Kansas, being an 
employ of the State printing house. She 
was afterwards a part owner of the old 
Topeka Tribune, and went from there to 
Garnett, where she was connected with 
the Plaindealer. Leaving Garnett, she 
went to Leavenworth and worked on D. 
R. Anthony’s paper for fourteen years. 
Since then she has set type in Hutchinson, 
St. Joseph, and Atchison. Mrs. Bronston 
is now 55 years old. 


Mrs. HELEN 8S. CONANT is one of the 
| finest linguists in New York. In addition 
| toa thorough knowledge of English, she 
understands French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese. Mrs. Conant 
prefers translating to any other literary 
work, and has translated fiction for a Ger- 
man publishing house. The primers of 
German and Spanish literature which she 
prepared for Harper’s Educational Series 
are enriched with many original translae 
tions. Mrs. Conant’s first production 
was a collection of stories which she had 
written for her son’s entertainment when 
a boy. Yielding to the solicitations of 
friends she had the stories illustrated and 
published under the title of ‘‘ The Butter- 
fly Hunters.” She was born in Massachu- 
setts, and looks like a charming Spanish 
woman. 
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A LEAF OUT OF FASHION'S METHODS. 








Editors Woman's Journa/ : 

‘The Dress Committee last winter brought 
in its report, and chief -among the styles 
recommended was the Syrian skirt. I 
have experimented on that garment, ac- 
cording to the very clea directions for 
making it, given by the chairman in her 
article on *‘ The Coming Dress,” and I am 
ready to give my vote in its favor. It 
solves every problem connected with cloth- 
ing suitably the lower limbs, even that of 
thin goods. Thin, summer dresses have 
so far seemed a stumbling block to dress- 
reform, for when hanging loose they call 
for the support of petticoats, but a thin 
skirt divided at the bottom, gathered 
around each ankle, and shoved up to the 
top of the shoe, needs no support, and is 
as attractive as heavier goods. Also, it 
settles forever the burdensome questions 
of hoops, bustles, petticoats, pullbacks, 
and trains. And that remark of the chair- 
man, that a woman will never be properly 
dressed until her underwear is secure 
from exposure, is a grain of gold. 

But I wish here to correct a misappre- 
hension in the minds of certain writers 
with regard to the position taken by some 
of us who wish to shorten the skirt grad- 
ually. We have said that dress reform 
must begin with taking off the last six 
inches of the skirt; we have not said that 
it ought toend there. Weare talking, not 
so much about the nature of the coming 
dress, as about plans for bringing it into 
fashion. Unfortunately we are not all 
stepping together. There may be per- 
haps a million reformers, counting the 
thousands of college girls and other edu- 
cated women, but there are doubtless 
thirty millions of our sex of all ages in 
this country, who are by no means in fa- 
vor of any radical reform. The most of 
them would like a little relief from the 
length of the dress for outdoor wear, but 
to talk to them of the Syrian skirt, or of 
the knee skirt and leggins, is to set their 
faces like flint against any reform what- 
ever. 

When I sit in my chamber and read the 
reports of committees, and the enthusias- 
tic assent of adherents, ‘‘many thousand 
strong,” I seem to see a great oncoming 
wave of dress reform that is to sweep 
over us during the next few months and 
bear away all our burdens; but when I go 
out into the street and listen to the aver- 
age woman—and she is legion, yes, 
thirty to one —I realize that the battle is 
not yet won, but must be fought out with 
great skill. 

How, then, is the new dress to be brought 
in? Certainly, not by single efforts, each 
woman going out in her own neighbor- 
hood, clad in the extreme of the idea, at 
first to challenge and at last to overcome 
the scorn of the public eye. This method 
was tried with the bloomer more widely 
and more heroically than it will ever be 
tried again, and the result was a failure 
so complete that for the last twenty-five 
years whoever has made a plan for dress- 
reform, has felt it necessary to begin by 
crying down the bloomer as a model of 
the unbeautiful, and perhaps of the im- 
modest. But the bloomer was beautiful, 
graceful, modest and comfortable. It 
failed because it undertook to do at one 
stroke what might have been accomplished 
with ease in ten or fifteen years of grad- 
ual changes. 

Without the concurrence of the great 
body of conservative women there can be 
no reform; but to lead this immense mass 
of inertia at one step from the street- 
cleaning drapery to the Syrian skirt 
would be an impossibility. Not even all- 
powerful Fashion herself could do this, 
and we may be sure that she is much too 
wise to attempt it. Fashion cares noth- 
ing about beauty, or artistic grace, or 
comfort, or modesty, or even decency, in 
dress ; but, such is her skill, that she leads 
her victims triumphantly from one gro- 
tesque folly to another, and through a 
round of cruel tortures. There may bea 
demur now and then from some reformer, 
and there are many sighs and groans, but 
the women of all civilized countries fall 
into line under her whip, and wend their 
weary way. 

Now, how does Fashion maintain this 
supremacy? Let us look into her meth- 
ods. A few years ago all women were 
wearing elaborately trimmed skirts, cov- 
ered with many rows of narrow pleating. 
When Fashion decided to return to plain 
skirts, how did she do it? Did she send 
out each woman alone, one in Boston, an- 
other in Chicago or Washington, to test 
the public eye, and did she set up art- 
centres where women could be taught 
from classic models the true principles 
of artistic dress? Not atall. She begun 

by lengthening the pleats on the dresses 
of all women till the whole breadth lay 
in long pleats from the band to the floor. 
This was a kilted skirt. Next, she loos- 
ened the pleat through its whole length, 
leaving it fastened only at the top. This 
was an old-fashioned, straight, full skirt, 





laid in side pleats. Lastly, she opened | 
the pleats, drew all the fulness into the 
back, and gored the breadths to fit the 
form. Only three changes in about as 
many years, and yet a marvellous trans- 
formation had been wrought in the ap- | 
pearance of all women without a demur 
or acriticism. Also, when she discarded 

the bustle, instead of throwing it aside at 
once, she set it lower, giving it the effect | 
of a hoop; then diminished it gradually. 

Now to predict the future from the | 
past, let us suppose that fashion wished to 
bring in the Syrian skirt. i instance this | 
garment, because I believe it is the one 
that will prevail. The trend of human | 
progress is toward clothes, and leggins | 
are not clothes. 

She would begin by shortening the | 
skirt next spring, to about four inches 
from the ground. Six months later she | 
would take off two or three more inches. 
Then she would stop and spend two or | 
three years in getting the Syrian skirt | 
thoroughly established as an under-gar- 
ment to take the place of a petticoat, after 
which she would make both of the same 
material and shorten the outer skirt two 
or three inches each season, till it passed 
up over the knee and disappeared en- 
tirely, or emained only as a frill on the 
bottom of the waist. 

The conditions then for immediate suc- 
cess in dress reform are two, (1) organ- 
ization, and (2) a graduated program. 
Let the Dress Committee draw up an 
address in the name of the National 
Council of Women, and add to this a 
pledge, and the latter ought to be an 
elementary one, saying nothing about 
Syrian skirts or leggins. Let it bind the 
signer merely to assume,on and after a cer- 
tain day, for the street, office, store, shop, 
church, lecture or concert, a skirt reach- 
ing six or seven inches from the ground, 
a little below the top of the shoe. Let 
her agree to wear this dress so long as 
the league exists, and to use her influence 
to make the style permanent. There is 
no need of attacking the trained evening 
dress, or the long house-gown, for these 
will go out of themselves when women 
become accustomed to the lightness and 
ease of a shortened skirt. 

Let this address and pledge be sent out 
to all our cities and large villages to 
friends there who will immediately come 
together and organize a short walking 
dress league. They will then appoint 
committees of ladies to visit the editors of 
all newspapers in town, and request them 
to publish the address and pledge, with 
an account of the movement, showing it | 
to be general, not confined to any one | 
city, but taking in the whole United | 
States. 

Let the address contain a list of the 
organizations of women who are sup- 
porting the movement, and the names | 
of all colleges and other institutions, with 
the number of names of students and | 
faculty which each has sent for enrol- | 
ment. The more imposing this list can be 
made the better. It will command the | 
respect of the public, and will strengthen | 
the weakest-kneed reformer. Let edi- | 
tors be urged, not only to publish the 
matter, but to aid it by leading articles | 
every day in its favor, and I believe the | 
response of the American press to this | 
appeal will be hearty. Men are not inter- 
ested in leggins or Syrian skirts, but they 
do favor a shortened dress, and thus they 
will help us to clear the field for some- 
thing more radical. 

When the agitation has continued a | 
week or two, and the public is thorough- | 
ly aroused and informed on the subject, 
let committees of two be appointed to go 
out and canvass every ward, getting 
signers to the pledge, and we shall find 
that no woman who believes in the 
reform will be too timid to sign, when 
she knows there is to be no martyrdom, 
but that thousands of women are to 
appear in the streets in the shortened 
skirt on the same day. There will cer- 
tainly be enough signers in every city to 
make a good showing on the street ; then, 
because it seems popular, the masses will 
rush in, and the shortened skirt will be | 
an established fact. 

It requires some courage now to wear | 
the Syrian skirt, even at home, if a woman 
has refinement enough to dislike making 
herself conspicuous. But when the feet 
of all other women are exposed freely to 
the eye, the divided garment will not at- 








tract attention, and will gradually work | 


itself into favor. Perhaps after two or 
three years, if we come around with a 
second and more radical pledge, we may 
find our adherents ready for that also. 
The woman who has shortened her dress 


six or seven inches to her own great com- | 


fort and satisfaction is in an excellent 
state of mind to be led further. 

Now, dear friends of the Dress Commit- 
tee, let us all go to work instantly. Let 
us have the address and the pledge, and, 
if possible, let the first day of next April 


the spring rains and mud set in. Cer- 
tainly it ought to be no later than the 
twentieth of April, 1894. 
EMILY BEAMAN WOODEN. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


+e 
WYOMING LEADS IN MORALS. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

The undersigned has just received the 
official returns of the total of crimes in 
the whole country, as ascertained by the 
census of 1890. These figures throw a 
most striking light on the practical work- 
ing of woman suffrage, and show very 
strongly why the House of Representa- 
tives and the Governor of Wyoming this 
year so strongiy approve of that institu- 
tion. It is often said by visionary and 
unpractical people, that the enfranchise- 
ment of women tends to every kind of 
bad morals. Woman suffragists, on the 
contrary, say that the purest society is 
the one with the largest liberty, especially 


| the largest liberty for women. 


The census returns show that Wyoming 
has a remarkably small ratio of criminals 
to population. While the Northeastern 
States, which are supposed to be most 
civilized, and with the least number of 
criminals, have sixteen hundred prisoners 
to the million of people, Wyoming has 
only twelve hundred to the million—one- 
fourth less. The States and Territories 
from Nebraska to the Pacific average 
twenty-two hundred prisoners to the 
million, but Wyoming scarcely more than 
half this. Idaho has seventeen hundred 
to the million; Colorado, twenty-two hun- 
dred ; California, twenty-eight hundred,— 
more than double; Montana, thirty-three 
hundred, nearly three times as many. 
Nevada, with one-fourth less population 
than Wyoming, has thirty-three hundred, 
two and three-fourths times as many; 
Arizona, with about the same population 
as Wyoming, has forty-two hundred, three 
and one-fourth times as many offenders as 
Wyoming. 

These brief figures show most strik- 
ingly the progress that Wyoming has 
made as the effect of women’s participat- 
ing in public affairs. When organized, 
the Territory was the most barbarous and 
murderous on the continent. 

Geographical comparison is equally 
striking. Wyoming is larger than Massa- 
chusetts, New York, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Maryland, New Jersey, Delaware, and 
District of Columbia. While these com- 
munities had in 1890 twenty-three thou- 
sand prisoners, Wyoming had only sev- 
enty-four. Wyoming is larger than 
Maine, Pennsylvania and Maryland to- 
gether, yet while these old, well-settled 
States had seven thousand criminals, all 
that great new region had but one hun- 
dredth part as many. Even little Dela- 
ware had nearly double the number of 
criminals that Wyoming had, and little 
Rhode Island, about one-ninetieth the 
size of Wyoming, had over seven times as 
many. Massachusetts had seventy times 
as many; New York fourteen hundred 
times as many. 

The returns also reveal a fact which is 
amazing. In all the prisons of every 
kind in Wyoming, not one woman was 
imprisoned for any offence whatever! 
This speaks volumes. The air of liberty 
byeeds purity. After a quarter of a cen- 
tury of woman’s freedom, not one wo- 
man criminal is found in that great 
State. 

This being so, the figures above cited 
apply solely to the men of Wyoming; 
and the effect of woman suffrage on 
them, in so reducing the rate of crime, is 
something to which no words can do 
justice. In ten years, from 1880 to 1890, 
the rate of crime to population fell off 
more than half, though it is said to be 
increasing in the rest of the country. As 
the Wyoming House of Representatives 
has declared,—‘tunder woman suffrage 
the jails in the State have become almost 
empty.” HAMILTON WILLCOX. 

New York, July 22, 1893. 
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IMPORTANT SCHOOL DECISION. 


The Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
handed down a decision on June 21, in 
regard to the State School Law. A citi- 
zen of Fitchburg was made the subject of 
| a complaint for neglecting to cause his 
| daughter to attend a public school. His 
| answer was, that she had been instructed 


in the required branches of learning in a 
parochial school. The Superior Court 
| would not accept this plea, but on appeal 

the Supreme Court gives the defendant 
} leave to prove that his child was instruct- 
| ed in the parochial school in the studies 

required by the law of the State. The 
| Court in its decision says: ‘The great 
| object of the provisions of the statutes has 
been that all the children shall be edu- 
| cated, not that they shall be educated in 
| any particular way. To this end public 
schools are established, so that all chil- 








— 
suflicient means of education are provided 


for them. "Ifa child has in any manner 
already acquired the branches of learning 
required by law to be taught in the public 
schools, the law does not compel any 
further instruction.” The decision goes 
on to say that if any person responsible 
for a child’s education prefers to have 
him instructed in a school which is not a 
public school, or a private day school 
approved by the School Committee, he 
must show that the child has been in- 
strueted for the specified period in the 
required branches of study. This done, 
the instruction afforded must be accepted 


as satisfactory. 
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A NEW ARGUMENT AGAINST CORSETS. 
The New Orleans Times-Democrat says: 


This 
is the 
shape of 
a woman's waist, 
on which a corset tight 
is laced. The ribs, deformed 
by being squeezed, press 
on the lungs, till they’re 
diseased. The heart 
is jammed and 
cannot pump; 
the liver 
is a 
tor- 
pid lump; 
the stomach, 
crushed, cannot 
digest; and in a mess 

are all compressed. There- 

fore, this silly woman grows 
to be a fearful mass of woes, 
but thinks she has a lovely 
shape, though hidecus 
as a crippled ape. 
This is 
a woman’s 
natural waist, 
which corset never 

yet disgraced. Inside it 
is a mine of health. Outside, 
of charms it has a wealth. 
It is a thing of. beauty 

true, and a sweet joy 

forever new. It 
needs no artful 
padding vile 
or bustle big to 

give it “style.” 

It’s strong and solid, 
plump and sound, and 
hard to get one arm 

around. Alas! If women 
only knew the mischief that 
these corsets do, they’d let 
Dame Nature have her 
way, and never try her 
waist to “stay.” 


<or 


THE CONGRESS OF EDUCATION. 


The Congress of Education, which 
opened at Chicago on July 17, included 
under the general head ‘‘The Congress of 
College and University Students,” ‘*Con. 
gress of Art and Manual Education,” 
“Congress of Kindergarten Education,” 
‘Congress of Instructors of the Deaf,” 
“Congress of Representative Youth,” 
‘Congress of Stenographers,” etc., alto- 
gether thirteen separate sections which 
held about eighty sessions during last 
week. Mrs. H. M. Wilmarth is president 
of the woman’s branch, and in nearly if 
not all the meetings women participated. 
Among the eminent educators who have 
presented papers are Professor Martha 
Foote Crowe, of the University of Chi- 
cago, Professor Mary A. Jordan, of 
Smith College, and Professor Sarah F. 
Whiting, of Wellesley. 

A brilliant paper was read by Mrs. 
Elizabeth P. Hughes, Cambridge, Eng- 
land, on “The Training of University 
Graduates for the Profession of Teach- 
ing.” A paper, by Dr. Sophie Bryant, 
London, on ‘*The Essential Function of 
the Teacher,” was read by Miss Thomas, 
London. Mrs. Bryant is well qualified to 
speak on the subject, being principal of a 
flourishing ladies’ school in North Lon- 
don. It is said that she was the first 
woman in England to obtain the degree of 
Ph. D. from any university. 

Mrs. A. A. F. Johnston, of Oberlin Uni- 
versity, gave an extempore address, in 
which she pointed out the advantages 
and dangers of co-education. Mme. 
Semetschkin, Russia, spoke of the educa- 
tion of women in that country. An in- 
teresting paper on ‘‘Education of Turkish 
Women” was read by Mme. Esmeralda 
Cervantes, and Miss Hulda Lundin, Stock- 
holm, Sweden, read a paper on educa- 
tional work among women in that country, 
Mrs. Coffin, Philadelphia, spoke on the 
education of the colored youth. ‘‘The 
Education of Women in Ireland,” by Mrs. 
I. M. S. Tod, was read by Miss Elizabeth 
Steele. Miss L. A. Toomey, San Fran- 
cisco, spoke on ‘Industrial Training in 
Catholic Schools for Girls,”’ and ‘*Educa- 
tion of Australian Women,” by Miss Julia 
Rappiport, was read by Miss Julia 
Leavins. 

One session was devoted chiefly to Ger- 
man universities. The addresses were by 
Dr. Stephen Waetzoldt, professor in the 
University of Berlin, on ‘Schools and 
Universities in Germany”; ‘‘The German 
University,” by Dr. Dittman Finkler, 
professor in the University of Bonn, and 
‘*Reasons Why the German Universities 
Are the Last to Admit Women,” by Frau- 


be our emancipation day, the time when dren may be sent to them unless other | lein Kaethe Schirmacher, Danzig. Ger- 








many. The first two addresses, and also 
the greater part of the discussions to 
which they gave rise, were in German, 
while the last paper was in excellent Eng- 
lish, leaving the inference, says the /nter- 
Ocean, “that German professors, not- 
withstanding their varied and profound 
attainments, have not the admirable com- 
mand of English shown by the lady who 
so ably and tellingly made her points 
against the German exclusion of women 
from the higher education. Fraulein 
Schirmacher’s address, indeed, justly car- 
ried off the honors from the learned pro- 
fessors from Berlin and Bonn, as was 
demonstrated by the applause with which 
she was greeted at every point she made. 
and that, too, by an audience more 
largely composed of university men than 
perhaps any other session, so far, of the 
Congress of Higher Education.” 

In no previous educational convention 
has the part borne by women in the 
schools from kindergarten to university 
been made so clearly manifest. The inter- 
change of thought among men and 
women educators from all parts of the 
world cannot fail to give impetus every- 
where to the best systems of teaching. 
The Congress continued in session through 
last week. F. M.A. 

—— —<~@e—_—____. 


UNDER THE WOMAN’S AVERAGE. 


Usually there is no joke about an autop- 
sy, but the autopsy performed in the 
case of the late Prof. Bishop, of St. Pe- 
tersburg, resulted in a joke on the pro- 
fessor—a posthumous joke, as it were. 
The professor had been a violent opponent 
of woman suffrage, his chief argument 
against it being that the average weight 
of a man’s brain was 1,350 grams, while 
that of a woman’s was only 1,250. When 
his own brain was weighed it was found 
to be five grams less in weight than what 
he had declared to be the average for 
women’s brains.— Rochester Union. 


er 


A NEW KANSAS BOOK. 


Kansas has ever something new. Kan- 
sans are not afraid of experiments, — not 
even her physicians. A doctor in Reno 
County has written a book in which he 
deals with the ‘* woman question” as it 
touches the marriage relation. The book 
is not yet in print, but it is ready for the 
printer. If its crudities are less glaring 
and objectionable when they stand out in 
the clearer light of print, they will yet be 
striking enough to provoke the disgust of 
every woman of spirit who reads it. If 
this doctor had flourished and written two 
hundred years ago, his booklet would 
have doubtless had better promise of pros- 
perity; but the world has been moving. 
and the doctrines he is trying to implant 
are not indigenous to the soil to which he 
is intrusting them. I subjoin a choice 
thought or two from the preface of this 
new Kansas book, and hereby call to it 
the attention of Mrs. May Belleville- 
Brown, Librarian of the K. E. 8S. A. and 
suggest to her the propriety of securing 
the first copy for her collection : 


‘* When we first began the practice of 
our profession and found ourselves be- 
coming familiar with the everyday life 
and undisguised feelings of those who 
had before this been only acquaintances. 
or even friends, we were astonished at 
what we at first saw. Homes that we be- 
lieved to be the perfection of happiness 
proved to be in reality veritable places of 
torment, where the god-given sunshine of 
harmony never entered, but where discord 
reigned supreme. Husbands at variance 
with their wives, wives opposing their 
husbands. What of the old command: 
‘ Husbands, love your wives; wives, be 
subject to your husbands?’ 

‘** And what is the cause of allthis? We 
believe it is the pernicious system of edu- 
cation which we are said to enjoy at this 
enlightened period of the world’s history. 
We say pernicious advisedly. Our grand- 
mothers believed that making a home for 
and loving some good man was a woman’s 
highest mission. They were happy in 
doing this, and did not aspire to great 
deeds, but gloried in those of their hus- 
bands. Divorces were not often needed 
in those days, and unhappy homes were 
not the rule. 

‘* How is it to-day? Women are taught 
that they are equal if not superior to 
men. They spend the days they are de- 
veluping into womanhood on the hard 
seats of our colleges, when they ought to 
be enjoying the air and sunshine, thus 
unfitting them for maternity with all its 
blessings. They learn to think that the 
household duties their grandmothers 
gloried in are degrading, and maternity 
not at all desirable — in fact a thing to be 
avoided at all hazards. They feel that 
their intellects are of as high an order as 
those of men; therefore many of them 
reason that they are capable of following 
the same callings in life as men, so they 
become lawyers and doctors and preach- 
ers —in fact, there is no position in life 
to which the women of to-day do not 
aspire.... 

** When God created woman he designed 
her to be ahelpmeet to her husband, but 
how many wives of to-day are trying to 
reverse the order and make their husbands 
a helpmeet to them,—in other words, 
the wife wants the husband to be in sub- 
jection to her, although an all-wise Crea- 
tor never intended it to be so... . 

** Mothers, wives. daughters, stop a mo- 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 
beyond this, which in the sight of — 


) 
God is going downward instead of upward, A London paper has been ‘‘writing up” 
but try to be just what he intended you | a vegetarian ‘‘bus driver,” who for three 


to be,—a help anda comfort to your | years has never tasted fish or flesh, nor 


saatie bdameat sod Helden all to a swallowed a drop of intoxicating drink. 


advising him but never opposing him in 
even the minor affairs of life.” 
The author, after this objurgation to 
women to stay religiously away from all for blinding his wife by gouging out both 
but domestic occupations, submitted his her eyes. 
manuscript to a bright woman, an ardent A new inatitution for aged women in 
suffragist. Indianapolis, called the Katherine Home, 
I send this foolish thing in the expecta- | ;, memory of Katherine Wright Talbot, 
tion that its exceeding foolishness may | pas peen founded through the efforts of 
make clear the folly of the anti-suffrage ex-Mayor C. S. Denny and Dr. Wright 
position. Presented in this bald fashion, 
its advocates may get such a comprehen- | equipment. These gentlemen have been 
sive look at it as will cause them to | ably assisted by a number of philan- 
recant. LAURA M. JOHNS. | thropic women. 


Saline, Kan. The suggestion is made in an English 


Gov. Flower has been asked to pardon 
the Long Island City saloon-keeper who 
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NEW SUFFRAGE CLUB IN OHIO. a vegetable and animal diet, also of the 
a ‘*moderate”’ use of alcoholics and tobacco 
could be advantageously compared by 
noticing their effects upon two groups of 
prisoners. Such an experiment, carried 
on for a sufficient length of time under 
the supervision of scientific men, might 
yield some valuable conclusions in the 
interest of the race. 

The North, of Minneapolis, says: A 
Minnesota woman has just invented a 
self-threading needle to be used on sewing 


WARREN, On10, JULY 23, 1813. 
Editors Woman's Journat: 

We have formed a new club at Cham- 
pion, a town five miles north of Warren. | 
Please say that it was organized by the | 
Warren Political) Equality Club. In all 
the societies I make one or two members 
of the W. P. E. Club accompany me, and 
they are always of so much assistance | 
that I want them to have the credit, that 
they may feel encouraged to persevere. 
The president of the new club is Mrs. machines, and has refused several very 
Hannah R. Crawford, and the secretary | handsome offers for her rightinit. Her 
Miss Alice Russell. H. T. U. | patent will be perfected soon, and at 

ne a 


GAINS IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 


A Duluth woman, however, has gone 
further than that, in inventing a street- 
sweeping machine which promises to su- 
persede the clumsy apparatus at present 
in use; while from the country come re- 
ports of women who are working on plans 
for all sorts of household utensils. 


ABERDEEN, 5. D., JULY 31, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Although little has been heard from 
South Dakota for some time, yet we have 
not been idle, and are endeavoring to keep 
step with the great army of workers in 
the onward march of progress. 

Early in the winter our president of 
the State Equal Suffrage Association, Mrs. 
Irene G. Adams, moved to Crisco, Iowa, 
but before her departure she compiled in | 
pamphlet form all unjust laws of South | 
Dakota pertaining to women. Enough 
have been sold to pay all expenses, and | revolutions sometimes show the two in 
we are now sending them out for free dis- | such close proximity that the history of 
tribution, charging postage only. Prior | the manly bearing of one is imperfect 
to 1887 married women in the Dakotas | Without the more delicate, yet no less 
were chattels; they could neither sue nor | brilliant, achievement of the other. 
be sued, and had no redress whatever, ex- Miss Sanson, at great risk, piloted a 
cept as it could be secured through the | Party of troops to the enemy’s camp, 
husband. Happily that was changed in resulting in one of Forest's most brilliant 
1887, and as regarding other unjust acts | victories in the late unpleasantness. 
we believe that ‘‘ evilis wrought for want | The Women’s Christian Association of 
of thought rather than want of heart.” | Philadelphia has published a little leaflet 

Mrs. Anna Simmons and the writer had | called a Travellers’ Directory of Women’s 
in charge the suffrage work at the capital Christian Associations. The object is to 
last winter. | assist those who may be travelling alone, 

The first bill we had introduced was to | whether in this or any other country. It 


There is on fileamong the State Records 
of Alabama a document, granting to Miss 
Emma Sanson a section of the public lands 
and a gold medal in recognition of brav- 
ery. The preamble reads: 

A national history is not complete 


which does not record the names and 
deeds of its heroines with its heroes; and 


was sent to prison for twenty-seven years | 


Talbot, who gave $13,000 toward its | 


paper that the comparative advantages of | 


least two models sent to the Exposition, | 


of the highest value, or they may not. If 
| they are, itis a simple duty of those who 
| are at present keeping them secret and 
| making money out of them to freely give 
| to the medical profession throughout the 
| world that which they are now using to 
| build up their own private fortunes.” 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A TRUE STORY. 


Written for the Woman's JoURNAL. 





BY MARY E. IRELAND. 





A gay young man named Harry Rahn, 
A rich man’s only son, 
| Spent precious time in manhood's prime 
In search of so-called ‘‘fun.”’ 


| 


He used his powers in wasted hours, 
As though Life were a dream; 

He raced and drank, played cards and sank 
In all good men’s esteem. 


One idle day, in reckless play, 

He sold a neighbor's horse; 
And he who bought, with some few, thought 
It al' a joke—of course. 


If so, through flaw in luck or law, 
Or maybe partly both,— 

He went to jail through lack of bail, 
Though very, very loth. 

With sentence passed, in prison fast 
Was changed his mode of life. 

He learned a trade, men's shoes he made, 
With many an inward strife. 


When passed ten years of hopes and fears, 
And he was free to roam, 

He found all changed, old friends estranged ; 

An outcast, with no home. 


Now boy, dear boy, so full of joy, 
Let Temperance lead the van; 

Touch not the bow! which blights the soul, 
Remember Harry Rabn. 


THE HAPPIEST LITTLE BOY. 


‘Guess who was the happiest child I 
saw to day?” asked papa, asking his own 
two little boys on his knees. 

“Oh, who, papa?’’ 

‘But you must guess.” 

“Well,” said Jim, slowly, “I guess it 
was a very wich little boy, wif lots and 
lots of tandy and takes.” 

‘“*No,’’ said papa, “the wasn’t rich, he 
had no candy and nocakes. What do you 
guess, Joe?” 


Joe, who was always wishing he wasn’t 
such a little boy, ‘‘and I guess he was 
riding a big, high bicycle.” 

‘*No,” said papa, ‘the wasn’t big, and, 
of courge, he wasn't riding a bicycle. You 
have lost your guesses, so I shall have to 
tell you. There was a flock of sheep 
crossing the city to-day, and they must 
have come along way, they were so dusty, 
and tired and thirsty. The drover took 
them up, bleating and lolling out their 





make it compulsory for a woman to ac- js very complete, including all the im- | 


Court to water them; but one poor old 


| 
**T guess he was a pretty big boy,” said 


tongues, to the great pump in Hamilton | 





company an insane woman to and from 
the Asylum. 

Nothing caused greater consternation 
than the Municipal Woman Suffrage Bill, 
which passed the Senate 27 to 11, and 
lacked but one on a test vote, of passing 
the House. The governor had promised 
he would sign it, but we were doomed to 
disappointment. It is needless to say 
that a thorongh canvass was made of the 
Legislature, and earnest work was done 
to bring about even the partial victory. 
When too late a member said to us: “I 
see my mistake, and would gladly give 
you my vote now if I could do so.” Oh, 
what possibilities are ofttimes wrapped up 
in a single vote! 

Bills were introduced providing that at 
least one woman should have a place up- 


boards of penal and charitable institu- 
tions. These bills passed the House by 
a vote of 57 to 26, but could not be gotten 
through the Senate before adjournment. 

Beggars cannot be choosers, but must 
abide the time of the powers that be. 
How long, O God, how long! 

One of the most signal victories of the 


year was a bill to amend the constitution, | 


introduced by Senator Milliken, one of 
nature’s noblemen, which provides for 
full school suffrage for women. This 


amendment passed both houses by a large | 


majority, and will without doubt be rati- 
fied at the polls. 

One poor German became frightened, 
and exclaimed, ‘*‘ Mr. Speaker, If we pass 
afew more such bills the next Legislature 
will be given over to the udder sex.” 
When will the world learn that mother 


love is a mighty lever, and the ballot-box | 


the fulcrum with which she can lift 


the world nearer ideal manhood, nearer | 


heaven, and nearer God? 


All eyes are turned toward Kansas, | 


Colorado and New York. Some faithful 


workers at Onida, Sully County, as you | 
know, kept an ice-cream stand, the Fourth | 


of July, toiling hard all day to obtain 
funds for the campaign. As a result, 
twenty-five dollars has found its way to 
the land of hope and promise. 
EmMA A. CRANMER, 
Pres. So. Dakota W. C. T. U. 


portant cities in the United States and 
Canada as well as some in England and 
one in France. A large number of these 
addresses indicate a boarding home, so 
| any woman who desires to find a place for 
temporary rest cannot go astray. The 
| leaflet will be provided at a very small 
| cost by the Association at 1518 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 
| The New York Society for the Preven- 
| tion of Cruelty to Children recently dedi- 
| cated its new building erected at a cost of 
| $475,000. The building is fifty feet by one 
| hundred feet, on Twenty-third Street and 
Fourth Avenue, and is eight stories high. 
| The second story is taken up by the 
| Officers of the society; the third by the 
| living rooms of the Superintendent and his 


dining-room, and a reception-room; the 
fifth by a girls’ dormitory ; the sixth by a 
boys’ dormitory ; the seventh by kitchen, 
laundry and servants’ rooms; and the 
eighth is an open-air playground, so ar- 
ranged that it can be enclosed in stormy 
weather. 

The W. C. T. U. in Evanston, Ill., has 
branched out on a new line of the white 
| ribbon work. Under the care of Mrs. 

Jane Eggleston Zimmerman, sister of 
Edward Eggleston, the novelist, a night 
school for boys has been organized and is 
a pronounced success, the pupils being 
earnest, eager, and doing their ‘‘boys’ 
best’ to behave. Along with the three 
| R’s an effort is to made to instil princi- 
ples of purity in the habits of life, and to 
win the boys to a higher sense of manli- 
| ness, at the same time amusing them and 
interesting them so that they will be kept 
off the street and away from the influence 
of bad companions. 

One of London’s most distinguished 
physicians recently said in conversation : 
‘‘The position that we take in England in 
relation to the ‘Keeley Cure’ is that it is 
distinctly immoral for any man to keep as 
| a secret any knowledge that might be of 
| help and value to any class of suffering 

humanity. To do this would at once dis- 

credit an English physician. We hold 
| the same opinion concerning Count Mat- 





family; the fourth by a play-room, a | 
on the State educational boards, also upon | 


| ewe was too tired to get to the trough, 
| and fell down on the hot dusty stones. 

| ‘Then I saw my little man, ragged and 
| dirty and tousled, spring out from the 
crowd of urchins who were watching 
the drove, fill his old leaky felt hat, 
which must have belonged to his grand- 
father, and carry it one, two, three, oh, 
as many as six times to the poor sheep, 
until the creature was able to get up and 
go on with the rest.” 

‘Did the sheep say ‘Tank you!’ papa?” 
asked Jim, gravely. 

‘*T didn’t hear it,’’ answered papa. ‘‘But 
the little boy’s face was shining like 
the sun, and I am sure he knows what a 
blessed thing it is to help what needs 
helping.” — Christian Observer. 
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DECEIVED 

with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
| Shands, injure the iron.and burn red. 

The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
less, Durable, and the consumer pays for notin or 
glass package with every purchase. 













EDUCATIONAL. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE rox‘womes. 


ten miles from Philadelphia. | 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
Offers graduate and undergraduate courses in 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, 
Anglo-Saxon, French, Old French, Italian, Span- 
| ish, German, including Gothic and Old High 
| German, Celtic, Hebrew, History, Political Science, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Philosophy, 
| Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus com- 

lete. Kellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, 

Snglish, German and Teutonic Philology, Romance, 
Languages, Mathematics, History, Chemistry, and 
| Biology. A fourth Hall of Residence will, it is 
hoped, be opened ia the autumn, and will accom- 
modate all ae for admission. For l’rogram 
address as above, 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


Family and Day School. Both sexes. 4ist year. 
College, Scientific and Business Preparation. Send 
for Catalogue. At home Tuesdays, West Newton, 
Mass. ALLEN BROTHERS. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive g ds, building hi 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President. 








Special Sale 
OF ARTISTIC 


~ WALL 


| PAPERS. 


WE SHALL SELL AT COST FOR SIXTY DAYS 
All goods left over from last season. 
We are constantly receiving NEW GOODS from the 
best manufacturers, which we guarantee to sell lower 
than any other house in New England. 


T. F. SWAN, 
12 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
? ext Door to Washington Street. 


UNITY, 


| Freedom, fellowship, and character 











in religion. 








A Journal of Natural and Rational 
Religion. 
$1.00 A YEAR. 


Sixteen quarto pages each week, 
including a liberal sermon or lecture, | 


; " | 
a review of current events and re- | 
— . . . | 
ligious and _ sociological literature, | 
and a number of timely editorial and 


contributed articles. 


EDITED | 

by JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
assisted by a corps of able workers 
in the field of religion and of ethics. 


PUBLISHED 


Unity Publishing Company 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago, | 











DON’T YOU KNOW 


That to have perfect health you must 
have pure blood, and the best way to have 
pure blood is to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 


the best blood purifier and strength 
builder. It expels all taint of scrofula, 
salt rheum and aj] other humors, and at 
the same time builds up the whole system 
and gives nerve strength. 

oe 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. 





Final arrangements for the Sale of Tickets 
via the B. & O. KR. RK, 


For the benefit of those desiring to 
attend the World’s Fair the Baltimore « 
Ohio Railroad will sell Excursion tickets 
to Chicago and return, at all stations on 
its line, at low rates. Tickets will be on 
sale until November 1, and will be valid 
for return journey until November 15, 
1893. They provide for a reduction of 
20 per cent. below regular rates. 

Tourists via the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road will traverse the historic Potomac 
Valley, the theatre of the war between 
the States. At Cumberland they will be 
offered a choice of routes, via Pittsburgh, 
or across the Allegheny Mountains, 3,000 
feet above the level of the sea and via 
Deer Park and Oakland, the famecus sum- 
mer resorts. The scenery along the Bal- 
timore & Ohio route is the most pict- 
uresque in America. Pullman accommco- 
dations may he reserved in advance of 
ourney. For rates and information apply 
to A. J. Simmons, New England Passen- 
ger Agent, 211 Washington St., Boston, 





tei’s cancer cure. Both of these may be 


Mass. 


| Publishers of Liberal Literature. 
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ROUNDED RIB }) 
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Hose Supporter — the 
reason why it can- 
not cut the stock- 
ing, all other 
supporters 
must 
cut 













The 
most 












com- 
fortable 
and sen- 
sible hose 
supporter. 
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There | 
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@f and worth- 
fs less imita- 





stocking. | 


All gen- 
uine are | 
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Gi Hy = My P tamped on | 
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aaa Tae Oh. = end of fastener. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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2: 
BOOKS OF INTEREST 
READERS OF THE JOURNAL. 
| LIFE OF i SCULPTOR 


Cloth, $3.00. 


Mrs. Cheney has succeeded in making the boo! 
exceedingly readable, and (ree from ry ele 
that makes up a great part of so many biographies. 

sale ye a is = only am account of the 
works © @ sculptor, but a sketch of 
politically and artistically.— Boston Times _ ~— 


FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CON- 
TRABANDS 


| 


By ELizaBeTu Hype Botrume. Cloth, $1.25. 

Patient, intelligent, and thorough] liab 
author gives in this book the reoule of monty thisy 
years’ work among the colored people of the South, 
and her experience throws great light on the condi- 
tions of labor and social life that have caused anxiety 
FD OY =e pase, No one anxious for the 

welfa: > of the Ameri 
to neglect her testimony. a 


SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO 
REVELATION 

By Rev. F. M. SpraGue. Cloth, $1.75. 

“This is, on the whole, the ablest and 
hensive indictment of our present eyotom ‘of bustuecs 
that has yet appeared. It is a summary not only of 
the literature of discontent, but, what is better 

of tee literature of Christian hopefulness that can be 


isfied with nothing | 
yay As 4 ess than a radical change in 


world,” 
QUABBIN 
The story of asmalltown. With Outlooks upon Puri- 
tan Life. By Fraxcis H. Unperwoop, LL. D. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 
The poet, T. B. Aldrich, writes : 
“I quite envy the man who has not read Quabbin 
for he has an unusual pleasure in front of him, an 


he may well envy me, for I a 
- th Oy y have read it twice.” it isa 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR 
LIAMENTARY LAW 


With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
| Women’s Organizations. By HarrietTe R. SHAT 
| TUCK, President of the Boston Political Class. Cloth 
| cents. 

| This manual, although intended for all students, is 
especially prepared for the use of women, in their 
clubs, unions, or any organization where it is im por- 
tant to conduct meetings. The k is made as 
elementary and simple as ible,—containing all 
the minute details of presiding, of debating, of 
making motions, of voting, ete., etc..—_while at the 
same time it omits nothing which is essential to a 
knowledge of the principles, rules and practice of 
parliamentary law. 

The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law has 
been adopted as the authority in the conduct of 
meetings by the following organizations, among 
others: 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs (Na 
tional). 

The Federal Suffrage Association (National). 

The Maine State Federation of Women’s Clubs 

The Illinois Women’s Press Assoctation. 

The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association. 

The Cook County (Ill.) Woman Suffrage Association. 

The Spokane ( Wash.) Sorosis. 
we Women’s Wheel and Athletic Club, of Buffalo, 


| 


ave hitherto dominated th 





The Conversational Club, of Waterbury, and whe 
Athena, of Meriden, Conn. 
The Boston Political Class. 


The Friday Club, and The Woma ague 
of Everett, p Py im Sugrage Ss 


The Old and New, of Malden, Mass. 

The Cantabrigia, of Cambridge, Mase. 
The Melrose Women's Club. 

The Young Women's Club, of Lynn, Mass. 


Any of the above sent by mail upon receips 
of price. Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET, BOSTON 


KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


At Canton 





Junction, Mass. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS, 


ainhing them the most elastic of all Textile 
abrics, and are for the following uses: 


MATTRESSES AND PILLOWS, 
MATTRESS PADS, 


FILLING FOR CUSHIONS, 


All of the above taking the place of the best 
curled horse hair, also, the well known 


STAIR PADS, AND TABLE 
PADDING. 


Order through your Dry Goods and Furniture 
dealer. 





BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 
The Elsworth, 


56and61 East 11th St., 3doorsfrom B’dway 
Permanent and transient board at reasonable price. 


Location central to largest retail stores and places of 
musement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 





A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containing 
the papers written by her under government 
auspices, and accompanied by notes concernin 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
S. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 
book is not yet out. 


Alphas. 
The ribbed Union Undergarment was nated 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 
oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other 
equals it in point of excellence and durabili 


Send for circulars, samples of fabrice, list of 
measurements, and price list. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, AUGUST 5, 1893. 


Letters containing remittances and relating to 
the business of the paper must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters not registered» 
at tne risk of the sender. 

The paper will continue to be sent to subscribers 
until explicit orders to the contrary are received at 


this office. 
NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-oflice—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 


MINNESOTA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Min- 
nesota Woman Suffrage Association will be held 
at Lake City, August 24 and 25, beginning at 
2 P. M. on Thursday, August 24. 

All local societies are requested to send three 
delegates. Where there is no local W. S. A., 
any person who subscribes to the Constitution 
and pays a membership fee of one dollar will 
receive a membership ticket, which will serve as 
credentials for any annual meeting or other con- 
vention held by the Minnesota W. S. A. within 
one year. 

To men and women who believe in equality of 
rights, of which the ballot is the sign and seal, a 
cordial invitation is extended to participate in 
the Convention. Delegates and visitors desiring 
entertainment are requested to send their names 
to Mrs. 8S. I. Gaylord, Lake City, Minn. 

Jutia B. Newson, Pres. 
ANNA M. Jones, Sec. 
Red Wing, Minn., July 22, 1893. 





~~ 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT SUFFRAGE 
CONGRESS. 


The World’s Congress Auxiliary has 
issued the following preliminary address: 


To this Committee is assigned the duty 
of presenting the history of the progress 
of the world up to the present time in 
respect to suffrage, and the problems in 
relation to it which are now seeking solu- 
tion. There are no questions to be con- 
sidered by the Congress Auxiliary of 

reater importance than these, and very 
ew in which the literature of the subject 
is so widely scattered and inaccessible. It 
will be the aim of this Committee to solicit 
such papers and discussions as will present 
as nearly as possible a review of human 
experience, and a consideration of pending 
questions in as logical and systematic a 
manner as circumstances will permit. 
For this purpose the following general 
divisions of the subject are suggested : 


I. The Evolution of Suffrage in Different 
Forms of Government. 

II. Its Present Status. Under the latter head : 

a. The Limitations of Suffrage as deter- 
mined by personal conditions, such as: 

1. Sex. 

2. Race or color. 

3. Incapacity — physical, intellectual, educa- 
tional and moral. 

4. Nativity or citizenship. 

5. Property or payment of taxes. 

6. Voluntary disfranchisement. 

6. The Objects upon which the Suffrage may 
be exercised, embracing : 

1. The choice of public ofticers. 

(a) Legislative. 
(6) Executive. 
(c) Judicial. 

2. Direct action in the making, enforcement 
and application of the Jaws as by constitutional 
ratification, referendum, and otherwise. 

c. The proportion of the vote upon which the 
determination depends. ; 

1. Whether absolutely upon mere majority; 


or 

2. With minority representation or other lim- 
itations upon majority rule. 

d. Dangers to suffrage from : 

1. Violence. 

2. Fraud and corruption, together with the 
remedies for such dangers. 

e. The methods of Suffrage, embracing : 

1. The public or viva voce vote. 

2. The ballot, together with regulations as to 
times, places and manner of voting and of count- 
ing the votes. 

III. The Essential Nature of the Suffrage. 


While it is not intended to limit discus- 
sion to these subjects, it is believed that 
they cover the most important existing 
problems. 

The history of the evolution of suffrage 
requires an investigation, almost un- 
limited in extent. Even in absolute mon- 
archies we have illustrations, as the suf- 
frage system of the peasants in the little 
village organizations in Russia, and in the 
local parliaments or Zemstvos of that 
empire. In constitutional monarchies the 
history of the growth of suffrage in nearly 
every kingdom of Europe will furnish 
useful instruction. 

The development of suffrage in oligar- 
chies may be seen, not only in examples 
drawn from the history of remote times— 
Sparta, Venice, and the earlier days of the 
Roman Republic—but, in the wider sense 
of the word, nearly every popular govern- 
ment is an oligarchy, since in none is suf- 
frage universal. It is, however, in gov- 
ernments (generally classified as repub- 
lies) in which a great proportion of the 
people participate, that a discussion of 
suffrage, its limitations, scope, methods, 
and the effects by which these are at- 
tended, is pregnant with the greatest in- 
struction. The history and status of suf- 
frage in each of the States of the Ameri- 
can Union, and in the republics of South 
America, a comparison of the laws regu- 
lating the same, and a résumé of the 
effects of these laws, will form a valuable 
basis for future scientific investigation. 
Under the question, ‘‘The rersonal Limi- 
tations of Suffrage on Account of Sex,” 
is embraced a discussion of the rationale, 
as well as of the constitutionality of the 
system which excludes women, and the 





extent and manner in which participation 
in the right to vote should be extended to 
them. Under the heading of *‘Race and 
Color” the condition of the suffrage in 
communities composed of mixed races, 
such as Negro, Indian, and Chinese will be 
considered, and the proper limitations 
and regulations for its exercise. Under 
the sub-division, ‘‘Nativity and Citizen- 
ship,” the constitutionality and propriety 
of State laws permitting resident aliens 
to vote, and the time of residence to be 
required of aliens before exercising the 
suffrage, may be considered. 

Under the head of ‘'Personal Incapac- 
ity” may be embraced not only such dis- 
qualifications as infancy and insanity, but 
criminality, as shown by judicial convic- 
tion, especially of crimes against suftrage 
itself, such as bribery, the making of false 
returns, and other interferences in elec- 


tions, as well as the propriety of an edu- | 


cational test, the character of such test, 
and the manner in which it should be 
administered. Under ‘‘Voluntary Disfran- 
chisement,” the question of compulsory 
voting is embraced. Under the heading, 
“Objects of Suffrage,’ may be presented 
a comparison between the system adopted 


in this country, where executive and fre- | 


quently judicial officers are elected by the 
people, and the parliamentary system, 
where the legislature only is thus elected, 
and all other officers are either selected 
by parliament or appointed by the execu- 
tive. The effects of those respective sys- 
tems upon the independence of the judic- 
iary may be properly considered. The 
selection of senators by direct vote of the 
people, rather than by the legislatures of 
the respective States, will be a proper 
subject for investigation. The subject of 


minority representation includes a con- | 


sideration of the cumulative ballot sys- 
tem, as well as of other limitations of the 
right of the majority, and the manner in 
whieh these limitations should be en- 
forced, whether by constitutional restric- 
tion, two-thirds rule, or otherwise. Under 


the heading of ‘‘Dangers to Suffrage,” the | 


violent suppression of this right may be 
considered, the purchase of votes, fraudu- 
lent returns, gerrymanders, and other 
methods of preventing the expression of 
the popular will, with a suggestion of the 

roper remedy in each case. Under the 
Dating. **Methods of Suffrage,” should 


be considered the circumstances under | 


which the vote should be open, and the 
cases in which the voter is entitled to 
secrecy. The difference in this respect 
between popular suffrage and representa- 
tive suffrage, or the votes cast in parlia- 
ments, legislatures, electoral colleges.etc., 
should be noted. In_ considerin 
secret ballot, the Australian system should 
be examined; its history, growth, the 
various laws regulating it, and the eflects 
of its provisions should be reviewed, and 
improveménts to obviate its defects 
should be suggested. The abolition of 
Electoral Colleges, and other methods of 
selecting the Chief Executive may be con- 
sidered; also the present system of nom- 


inations by conventions of political par- | 


ties, and any possible improvements in 


such system. Under the title, “The Essen- | 


tial Nature of Suffrage,” the entire phil- 
osophy of this —_ may be included. 

Owing to the short time allotted to the 
various Congresses, all addresses will be 
strictly limited to half an hour in delivery. 
And it is desired that facts and suggested 
remedies, rather than exhaustive argu- 
ments, should be submitted. Those who 
deliver addresses are also requested to 
submit to the committee copies of papers 
to be read, to the end that brief abstracts 
of them may accompany or be included in 
the printed programmes, and for the pur- 
pose of avoidin 
of the matters discussed. 

The Suffrage Congresses will be held at 
the Art Institute in Chicago during the 
week commencing Aug. 7, 1893. A com- 
plete programme will be prepared some 
time in advance. It is to be hoped that 


the best thought and fullest research | 


which the world can offer at the present 
time upon these subjects will be present- 
ed at this Congress. All communications, 
except in answer to special correspond- 
ence, should be addressed to the Vice- 
Chairman of the General Committee at 
the World’s Congress Headquarters, Chi- 
cago, Ll. ; 
Tuomas W. Patmer, Chairman, 
Wm. D. Fovkg, Vice-Chairman, 
Dr. H. Von Hoist, 
Wn. Henry SMITH, 
Pror. E. W. Hvurrcvt, 
Outver T. Morton, 
Committee of the World's Congress Auxiliary 
on a Suffrage Congress. 
Mrs. EL1IzABeETH Borynton HARBERT,C/ airman, 
Mrs. CHARLES HENROTIN, 
Mrs. Mary E. Ho_mgs, 
Mrs. CatHarine Waveu McCvuLLocu, 
Mrs. May Wriaut SEWALL, 
Women's Committee ona Suffrage Conyress. 


—@er amen 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND HOME RULE. 


At the annual meeting of the Central 
Committee of the National Society for 
Women’s Suffrage, England, Mrs. Faw- 
cett, as reported in the Woman’s Herald, 
said : 


She often wondered if the people who 
talked so much about the Irish question 
ever thought of its bearing upon women’s 
suffrage. They heard a great deal said on 
one side about the lack of representation 
in Ireland, and a great deal on the other 
about Ireland being over-represented in 
certain districts, but they never heard 
one word about the total want of the 
representation of women. Again, it was 
averred that if Irish members were not 
allowed to sit and vote in the House of 
Commons, it would be taxation without 
representation, but nobody apparently 
considered that all the women house- 
keepers of England were precisely in that 

osition. It was sometimes asked whether 

nglish governments had done all that 
they ought to have done in promoting the 


the | 


unnecessary duplication | 


university education of Roman Catholics 
in Ireland, but what had been done for 
women’s university education’ Not a 
single government had ever done anything, 
except when new universities were 
created as mere examining bodies, when 
it was decreed that women might enjoy 
the privilege of being examined by those 
bodies. The small amount of time given 
to the interests of women as compared 
with the amount devoted to Irish questions 
was very striking. ‘There were three 
subjects of great importance and interest 
to women—education, employment and 
civic position. With regard to education 
she would take the example with which 
she was best acquainted, viz., the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Newnham College, 
last year, produced eight students who 
took first class with honors; eighteen 
second class; eight third class; and two 
ordinary degree students. This was a 
great success for a college of the size of 
Newnham, and compared favorably with 
the records of some of the men’s colleges. 
Yet women had no assured position in the 
University; they were not members; 
there were no posts open to them, and 
many of their privileges they enjoyed on 
sufferance. The reason their position 
was not better was that given in a speech 
by Mr. Gladstone referring to the agri- 
cultural laborers: ‘‘They have no vote, 
and therefore they can be safely neg- 
lected.” With regard to employment, 
she did not think that governments could 
do much to set right economic wrongs, 
but what she complained of was that, 
whenever government did interfere, it 
| was always in the direction of restricting 
the employment of women. So often 
had this been the case, that an [ndustrial 
Defence Committee has been formed to 
watch the action of government in those 
matters. There was one department un- 
der government control in which women 
were employed, and did excellent work— 
the Post Office; why was their field of 
work there not more extended? In the 
Labor Commission, owing to the good- 
will and good sense of the secretary, 
'a number of University women had 
been employed as clerks, engaged in 
making abstracts of books on economics, 
and in other work, which they performed 
greatly to their own credit and to the 
| advantage of the Commission. But they 
had no assured position, and owed what 
they had to mere accident. Then, with 
relation to the civic position of women, 
while they were denied the lowest claim 
of citizenship, they were being lectured 
by Mr. Bryce on the duty of inculcatin 

| patriotism in the minds of children. Eac 
party in the State was eagerly promoting 
the work of women in politics, anxious to 
| secure their help, but denied them the 
| privilege of the franchise. Gladstonians 
| said that they could see a change in Mr. 
Gladstone’s attitude with regard to 
| women’s suffrage; that he was “es 
| round.’ (Cheers and laughter.) She di 
not pretend to any knowledge herself on 
this point; Mr. Gladstone’s utterances in 
relation to the position of women re- 
; minded her of the story of the labcrer 
whose clock pointed to two when it 
struck four. ‘The laborer, iooking with 
honest pride to his clock, said: ‘It’s not 
every one as can understand that clock, 
but I knows when the hands points to 
two and strikes four it’s twenty minutes 
to seven.” (Laughter.) Perhaps her 
Gladstonian friends would kindly inform 
her what time of day it was by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s clock. (Laughter.) 


Mrs. Fawcett’s statement would apply 
| to the case here, where the most blatant 
and loud-mouthed claimants for the rights 
of men utterly ignore the equal rights of 
women, and, when they have a chance to 
do 80, they vote solid against even a small 


extension of the suffrage to women. 
i & 
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JUBILANT MICHIGAN WOMEN, 

Probably no Fourth of July celebration 
in America this year surpassed in joy and 
enthusiasm that of the women of Detroit 
| and their friends, in recognition of their 
| newly acquired municipal suffrage. The 
| Tribune says: 
| Kither the ratification over their new 
privileges or the fact that it was the 
Fourth of July would have been sufficient 
excuse for the gathering. Taken con- 
jointly they warranted all the eftervescent 
exuberance that was manifested by the 
participants. 

The platform was decorated with red, 


white and blue bunting and flags, and the | 


yellow color of the Equal Suftrage Asso- 
ciation. On an easel were the words: 
**We have yet to work for 


suftrage in forty-one States.” 








unrestricted | 


When the meeting was called to order | 
by Mrs. H. J. Boutell, there were seated 


on the platform Mrs. L, H. Stone, of 


Kalamazoo, Mrs. Sarah T. La Tour, Mrs. | 


Helen P. Jenkins, Mrs. A. V. D. Bartlett, 
Mrs. Mary Bush, Mrs. Mary Baker, Mrs. 


Carolina Van Buren, Miss Minnie Booth, | 


Dr. D. D. MacLauren, Judge Reilly, 
George W. Bates, W. W. Chapin and 
Representative Schellberg. After ‘‘Amer- 
ica” had been sung by the entire audience, 
Rev. Dr. MacLauren, of the Woodward 
Avenue Baptist Church, offered prayer. 
Professor Griffith, of Little Rock, II1., 
sang a solo, and Mrs. Boutell made her 
| opening address as president of the meet- 
ing. 
When Mrs. Boutell introduced Repre- 
sentative Schellberg as ‘“‘the man who 
| did such yeoman’s service in championing 
| the woman suffrage bill in the Legisla- 
| ture’? there was prolonged cheering. Mr. 
Schellberg has evidently won for himself 
a warm place in the hearts of Michigan 
| women. 
Miss Florence Fillio sang the ‘New 

| Columbia,” and the presiding officer in- 
, troduced Judge Reilly. The stately judge 
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step forward.». You will never have less 
rights than to-day. If you are competent 
to say who shall be your city officials, 
you are also able to say who shall be 
yous anaes and your lawmakers. I hope 
n the near future to be able to walk to 
the polls by the side of the ladies of my 
neighborhood, and deposit my ballot amid 


the quiet and orderly surroundings which 


their presence wouid ensure.” 
Mrs. Hollister announced that Mr. 
Schellberg will conduct a political train- 


ing school at Royal Templar Hall each 


Thursday afternoon hereafter, and all 
ladies are invited to attend and study 
the laws and constitution. 

The audience joined in singing ‘‘Michi- 

an, My Michigan,” and Mrs. Boutell 
ntroduced Miss Winnifred Craine, of the 
University of Michigan, Mrs. Lucinda 
H. Stone as the founder of woman’s clubs 
in Michigan, and George W. Bates as “‘a 
man who did not have to be converted to 
belief in woman suffrage.” 

Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins was the last 
speaker. She said: ‘There is immense 
enthusiasm over the passage of the bill. 
One woman sent to Governor Rich and 
secured the pen with which he signed the 
bill. It will be preserved as a memento 
for ages to come.” 


It was 12.30 when the audience sang a 
patriotic song and was dismissed with 
the benediction. H. B. B. 


ter 


BROWN, AND ITS HONORS TO WOMEN, 


— , : | 
Brown University, at its last Commence- 


ment, conferred the degree of A.M. on 
two women, Mrs. Lulu Prosser Bates, of 
Boston University, and Miss Lucia B. 
Clapp, of Smith College. The women 
wore the cap and gown like the other 
masters. Eight in number, they walked, 
sandwiched in (alphabetically) with the 
men as they went to the platform, where 
they were greeted with the most cordial 
applause. 

Seats were given these ladies at the 
alumni dinner, and the class of ’76 rose 
and cheered ‘‘the first women graduates of 
Brown.” Several pleasant allusions were 
made during the after-dinner speeches to 
the ‘advance of Brown.” As Miss Clapp 
passed out of the old First Baptist meet- 
ing-house, Dr. Stockbridge, an old man, 
a Brown alumnus, and one who has long 
been identified with the education of 
women in Rhode Island, grasped her 
hand while the tears stood in his eyes, 
and said: ‘This is the day I have long 
worked for and looked forward to.” 

Thus it appears, the old prejudices pass 
away and the equal human rights are 


coming in. P. B, L. C. 
- oe 


WORLD'S FAIR NOTES. 


There is to be a ‘“‘Kansas Week” at the 
World’s Fair, beginning Sept. 11. Mrs. 
Mary E. Lease is the only woman as yet 
announced on the programme for an 
address. 

Mrs. Laura Kieler, one of the Danish 
delegates to the Woman’s Congress at 
Chicago, is a native of Norway, married 
to a high Danish school official at 
Fredriksborg, near Copenhagen. She is 
a novelist of note, an ardent advocate of 
woman’s rights, and possesses conversa- 
tional talents of a high order. While in 
this country, Mrs. Kieler has described 
her American experience in several Da- 
nish newspapers, and returns to her home 
strongly impressed with the grandeur 
and beauty of America. 

Household science occupies a place of 
honor at the World’s Fair. The Rumford 
Inn illustrates the work of the New Eng- 
land Diet Kitchen and the Corn Kitchen, 
in the Woman’s Building. There every 


morning Mrs. S. T. Rorer demonstrates | 
some of the 200 palatable preparations | 


that she makes from corn, which have 
already been described in the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL. In this same Corn Kitchen, 
Mrs. Emma P. Ewing gives demonstra- 
tion lectures in the afternoons upon 
bread-making, under the auspices of the 
National Columbian Housekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. Ewing enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being the first professor of domes- 
tic economy in an established college, 
ranking in all respects with other pro- 
fessors, in this country or any other. 
This was in the Iowa Agricultural College, 
where domestic economy was one of the 
prescribed studies of the course. From 
Iowa Mrs. Ewing resigned in order to fill 
a similar post in Purdue University, 


| Ind. After a great amount of missionary 
| work she again left to lecture at various 


points, as well as to fill her engagements 
in an annual Chautauquan course during 
midsummer. 


Then there is an Electrical Kitchen in | 


the Electricity Building, in charge of 


Table Talk, who has been appointed 
representative cooking teacher of the 
State of Ohio. 

In Machinery Hall there is a dishwash- 
ing department. The dishwashing ma- 





chines are operated by girls, and are used 
| in cleaning the tableware of the many 
| restaurants on the grounds. The plant 


| advanced to the front of the platform and | cost $50,000. The dishes are washed in 


said: P 
| “Fellow citizens, Michigan has taken a | buge revolving horizontal cylinders. In- | 


Miss Helen Louise Johnson, editor of | 


side these cylinders, on the outer edges of 
| the wire cages, the cups and saucers are 
| placed. Outer revolving attachments 
| carry warm water up and dash it against 
| the soiled dishes, which are afterwards 
| dried by heat. 
In the Woman’s Building one morning, 
| Mrs. Eugene Ware, of Fort Scott, Kan., 
| gave an address on what the women of 
| Kansasare doing. She gave the history 
of Kansas from its birth as a State, and 
| dwelt upon its sufferings from storms, 
| grasshoppers, fool politicians, and 
| cranks. In words well chosen she told 
of the battles fought by early Kansas 
| women against poverty, and concluded 
| with a tribute to the Kansas women of 
| to-day, and to her daughter, whom she 
| spoke of as a girl in whose hair is im- 
| prisoned Kansas sunshine, and whose 
| eyes reflect the blue of Kansas skies. 
Mrs. French Sheldon has pitched the 
tent in which she lived while on her ex- 
ploring trip through Africa, in the gal- 
lery of the Transportation Building at the 
| World’s Fair. In a room close by, she 
holds receptions, which are quite a social 
| feature. She has been giving a series of 
| lectures in the Children’s Building. 
F. M. A. 
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MKS. CHANT IN OLD SALEM. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 


ing her third visit to America, deserves 
all the social honors which are bestowed 
upon her. We must cease ‘stoning our 
prophets”; we must crown our singers 
with bay. All growth which is not based 
upon justice is false growth; and we can- 
not afford to overlook or neglect any man 
or woman who is doing God’s work in the 
world, albeit their way of doing it may 
not entirely accord with our own. 

For a week past Mrs. Chant has been 
the honored guest of Mrs. Kate Tannatt 
Woods in old Salem. The Thought and 
Work Club, which Mrs. Woods originated, 
and is president of, gave a brilliant recep- 
tion to this sweet English guest last 
Wednesday. The parlors of the Baptist 
church, where it was held, were beauti- 
fully decorated, and the wealth, wit and 
beauty of the North Shore assembled to do 
honor to the brave little woman who fears 
neither a slum of London nor a thieves’ 
den, if she cad thereby save one human 
being from moral destruction. 

The assembly was in itself remarkable. 
Some thirty club presidents were invited. 
Politicians, ministers, lawyers, doctors, 
and fashionable society people of both 
sexes were present. Mrs. Chant was 
introduced to all by the president, and, 
after choice refreshments were served, 
Mrs. Chant spoke for an hour on ‘the 
great power of women’s clubs, and the 
true thought which must be utilized 
through work.”’ The audience was thrilled 
and delighted; and Mrs. Chant was pre- 
sented with several bouquets. 

On Friday afternoon Mrs. Woods and 
her guest declined dinner and other en- 
gagements in order to entertain the young 
women clerks of the city, whose half- 
holiday each week is largely the outcome 
of Mrs. Woods’ quiet work for several 
years. The ladies received their guests 
in the garden at Mrs. Woods’ pretty home, 
known to all her friends as ‘Maple Nest.” 
For nearly an hour Mrs. Chant addressed 
the ladies on the importance of helping 
each other on and up, and also by describ- 
ing the working girls’ clubs of London. 
The table was beautifully decorated with 
the British and American flags, flowers 
and fruit. After the address, Mrs. Chant 
| sang, by request, her own beautiful com- 
| positions, ‘The Skylark” and ‘We Two.” 
| It was a charming occasion; the after- 
noon was perfect, and the bright young 
girls in their pretty gowns formed pleas- 
ing and artistic groups under the old 
trees, planted years ago by the grand- 
father of Mr. Prince T. Woods, who was 
untiring in his efforts to serve his mother’s 
guests. SALEM. 
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THE KANSAS CAMPAIGN. 


The Fourth of July celebration at King- 
man, Kansas, where Mrs. Anna L. Diggs 
| and Laura M. Johns were the orators, 
was followed next day by a County 
Suffrage Convention. Mrs. Johns and 
Mrs. Diggs, president and vice-president 
| of the State, E. S. A. conducted this meet- 
| ing in the City Hall, and addressed a good 
| audience in the evening, in spite of the 
fervid heat. 

This convention was a veritable ‘*work- 
| meeting.” Nothing but work was talked 
of, and plans for practical effort were laid 
| with much care. The Kingman women 
are practical and energetic. I wish each 
county in the State had a like group of 
| vigorous women, feeling, as these King- 
| man women do, a grave personal respon- 
| sibility. The State Campaign Committee 
would find its labors very light indeed, if 
| the workers in all our counties adopted 
| the Kingman methods. 

Here is a sample of Kingman County 


Mrs. Ormiston Chant, who is now mak-’ 
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work: While the women from various 
parts of the county were at the county 
seat for Fourth of July observances, ar- 
rangements were made with such as could 
not stay over for the convention next day, 
for school-house meetings. Further ap- 
pointments were made next day at the 
convention; the result was a half dozen | 
meetings arranged for in various parts of 
the county, to be addressed by Mrs. Mary 
L. Parsons, Mrs. Conkling, Mrs. Ella 
Kinsey, and Dr. Carrie Evalyn Tiffanny. 


the women of the State will have the 
right to vote on the same terms as men at 
the general election in November. Not 
for all officers, of course, but for school 
commissioners. The law was passed two 
years ago, but as the term of the school 
commissioners is for three years, this is 
the first year in which there could bea 
general election. Last fall there were sev- 
eral vacancies to fill, but this year school 
commissioners must be chosen in every 
county. The usual August school meet- 





These ladies will drive from point to 
point and be entertained by the friends | 
in the vicinity of the school-house where 
the meetings are held, so that they will 
not have to travel at night. The first of 
this series of meetings was held at Hope- 
well. The school-house was packed to 
the walls. No woman had ever spoken 
there before. The four ladies (two Pop- 
ulists and two Republicans) made non- 
partisan, suffrage speeches, just talked 
right out of their full hearts, and greatly | 
delighted and interested their audience. 
They were especially successful in dis- 
arming prejudice, and dispelling the sus- 
picion that this is a partisan measure. A 
report of their following meetings will be 
given later, and it is hoped that their suc- 
cess will stimulate others to do likewise. 
This ‘‘quartette ’ is consecrated to the 
work. They have an able accomplice and 
co-conspirator in Mrs. Omar Gillette, 
who is ‘‘aided and abetted” by her hus- 
band. Indeed, there is a cordon of sym- 
pathetic husbands about these women. 
Mrs. Parsons is a young woman of wealth 
and culture. She has a spacious home, 
where love, good house-keeping, and 
beauty combine to make a paradise for 
a husband who deserves his blessings. 
Mrs. Conkling strikes one as being ‘‘every 
inch a lady” the instant one sets eyes on 
her. She looks like some delicate white 
flower, but there is nothing frail nor 
evanescent about her principles. She has 
the independence and steadfastness of the 
oak. Mrs. Kinsey served for two terms 
as Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in Kingman County, and of course knows 
the county by heart. Her head is as full 
of plans for support of the amendment as 
her heart is of love for the cause, and she 
is as bright and alert as she is loyal. The 
suffrage movement is much indebted to 
Mrs. Kinsey. Dr. Tiffanny is the daughter 
of a ‘‘woman doctor,” who practised very 
successfully in Brooklyn. This daughter 
graduated from two medical colleges and 
from two schools of physical culture. 
She has conducted several classes in phy- 
sical culture in Wichita, where she and 
her mother now keep house. Their home 
is such a dream of comfort, culture and 
elegance, that even M. M. Murdock could 
not go into it without retracting his fore- 
bodings about the destruction to home- 
making powers arising from the instinct 
to vote, and the voiced demand for the 
exercise of that right. Mr. Edward Tif- 
fany has just entered upon the editorship 
of the Harvey County News, and with pen 
and voice will continue to aid his wife in 
her work for the amendment, aad her 
work, we believe, will soon be greatly 
broadened. LAURA M. JOHNS. 
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AN ERROR. 


In an item regarding Kansas work 
which appeared in the WOMAN’s JouR- 
NAL recently, Mrs. Elizabeth Hopkins is 
spoken of as treasurer of the Kansas 
Equal Suffrage Association. This is a 
mistake. Mrs. Martia L. Berry, of 
Cawker City, is the valued treasurer of 
the State Association. Mrs. Hopkins is | 
treasurer of the Amendment Campaign | 
Committee. LAURA M, JOHNS. 
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OUR NEW YORK LEITER. 


NEW YORK, AUGUST 2, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The celebration of the Woman Suffrage | 
Day at Chautauqua is the most interesting | 
event which has occurred in the State | 
during the past two weeks, but that has | 
already been chronicled in the JOURNAL. | 
The significance of this anniversary can | 
only be estimated by comparing the pres- 
ent with the past. About ten years ago | 
your correspondent wrote to Dr. Vincent, | 
asking if there could not be such a day at 
Chautauqua, and received a reply which | 
consisted of little more than the word | 


| 
} 


other by Miss Agnes D. Sadlier, of New 
York City. 

Miss Leland has recently measured 
40,000 stars of about the tenth magnitude, 
uniformly distributed over the sky, and 
these measurements will be reduced to a 
uniform scale to furnish standards of 
stellar magnitude. 

Judge Tourgee’s plan to have States 
| pass laws giving to the heirs of persons 
| lynched the right of heavy damages from 
| the county where the lynching has taken 





ings are approaching, and the usual good place is an excellent one, and in the long 
turn-out of women will doubtless take | run would go far to put a stop to a prac- 
place. Such gatherings as these should be | tice which is a disgrace wherever it hap- 


utilized by passing resolutions in regard 


to the nomination of women as dele- | 


gates to the Constitutional Convention. 

During a recent sojourn in the moun- 
tains I heard a story of the beneficial 
effects of the law passed last win- 
ter, which makes mother and father 
joint guardians of the children. A 
couple were married fifteen years ago. 
They were both people of morality and 
general excellence of character. But 
there were points of difference between 
them which gradually caused a complete 
estrangement. There were four children, 
three boys and one girl. A legal separa- 
tion was agreed upon, and the husband 
thought himself magnanimous in saying 
that his wife might have the daughter; 
the sons must go with him. The law 
gave him all the children, he boasted, 
and he was greatly crestfallen when, on 
going to a lawyer to make the final ar- 
rangements, he was informed that the 
act passed Jast winter gave the mother 
equal rights with the father, and that 
two of the children must go with her if 
she so wished. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

Milton on Hudson. 
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CONTENTS OF WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


’ The WOMAN’S JOURNAL this week con- 
tains A True Story, an original poem by 
Mary E. Ireland; Cheering Progress in 
Michigan; A Leaf out of Fashion’s Meth- 
ods; Gains in South Dakota; The Happi- 
est Little Boy; New Suffrage Club in 
Ohio; Wyoming Leads in Morals ; Impor- 
tant School Decision in Massachusetts; A 
New Argument Against Corsets; A New 
Kansas Book; Under the Woman’s Aver- 
age; Ihe Congress of Education; All for 
a Man, by Helen Winslow, in V. £. Maga- 
zine; The Dove Colored Silk, by Isabel 
Gordon, in N. Y. Jndepéndent; Gossip and 
Gleanings; Amusing Anecdotes, Suffrage 
Congress Programme; Jubilant Michigan 
Women; Woman Suffrage and Home 
Rule; Brown and its Honors to Women, 
by Lucy Stone; The Kansas Campaign; 
World’s Fair Notes; Mrs. Chant in old 
Salem; A New Use for Young Women, 
by Elizabeth Cady Stanton; Family Jars 
and A Golden Hour, by Alice Stone Black- 
well; News About Women; Editorial 
Notes; Ohio Executive Committee Meet- 
ing; Goddess of Liberty in Kentucky; 
All Along the Line; Our New York 
Letter; Notes and News, etc. 
— +o _ 
NOTES AND NEWS. 
For the August North American Review 
Agnes Repplier has written a paper, en- 
titled ‘‘In Behalf of Parents.” 
The Dorchester Woman’s Club will have 
a table at the Fair for the Aged Couples’ 
Home which will be held in October. 
The ladies of Tuscumbia, Ala., are 


pens. 

The place of Maria Mitchell as Profes- 
| sor of Astronomy at Vassar College has 
| been filled by Miss Mary E. Whitney. 
|The death of Miss Mitchell has been 
| severely felt at that institution. Not 
only was she successful as an astronomer 
but was greatly beloved and respected 
by the students. 

Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant preached a 
sermon on the “Story of the Prodigal 
Son,” on last Sunday afternoon, at the 
Unitarian Grove Meeting, Weirs, N. H. 
The feature of the evening conference 
meeting was an address by Mrs. Chant, 
who gave a review of her personal work 
and experiences in religious work in Lon- 
don. At the reception at the Lakeside 
parlors Saturday evening Mrs. Chant gave 
an informal talk. 

Mrs. Mary E. Lease, whose active par- 
ticipation in the People’s Party has made 
her well known as one of the sources of 
power, is vividly sketched by Mrs. Helen 
M. Winslow in the Daughters of America 
for June. This is not the first time Mrs. 
Winslow’s graceful pen has given a pleas- 
ant setting for American women. 

Mrs. Henrietta S. Riley, wife of ex- 
Burgess Hubert J. Riley, of South Ches- 
ter, Pa., has been appointed a notary pub- 
lic by Governor Pattison, and is the first 
woman to hold that office in Delaware 
County. Her application was indorsed 
by five prominent lawyers of the county, 
and her appointment was made two days 
after it was filed. 

The second volume in the ‘Distaff 
Series” of books written, edited, and made 
by women, was published by Harper & 
Brothers on August 1, under the title, 
“The Literature of Philanthropy.” Its 
editor is Mrs. Frances A. Goodale. It will 
be followed about the middle of August 
by ‘‘Early Prose and Verse,” edited by 
Mrs. Alice Morse Earle and Mrs. Emily 
Ellsworth Ford. 

Mrs. Marion Todd, whose latest literary 
work, ‘*The Railways of Europe and 
America,” has been recently published, is 
a New England woman by birth, but has 
passed most of her life in the West. In 
1881 she was admitted to the bar in San 
Francisco, and built up a practice there. 
She has several times been a delegate to 
Anti-monopoly and Greenback National 
Conventions, and in 1882 was the Green- 
back candidate for attorney-general of 
California. 

Harper’s Bazar for July 22 contains 
“The Story of a Ball Dress,” a short tale 
translated from the French of Ludovic 
Halévy by Miss Edith V. B. Matthews, 
daughter of Brander Matthews. ‘In 
Whose Eye the Beam?” by Marion Har- 
land, treats of the servant question in the 
author’s customary trenchant style. The 
same number contains an interesting arti- 
cle on ‘Smith College,” by Helen Mar- 
shall North, with illustrations. 

The Atlantic Monthly for August con- 





working hard to establish a public library | tains a continuation of Charles Egbert 


to be called the Helen Keller Library. 


| Craddock’s powerful story, ‘“‘His Van- 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore is engaged at | ished Star” ; Olive Thorne Miller’s “Little 
Chautauquas during first half of August. | Boy Blue”; Alice Morse Earle’s “A Bos- 


She left on the Ist inst. for Fryeburg. 


There will be a reunion of all the tem- | Skelding’s 
| perance organizations of New England at | Clough, ‘The First Principal of Newn- | descriptive letters and a book about that 
| the Point of Pines near this city, during ham College’; two excellent stories by | then slightly knowncountry, She visited 
| the week of Aug. 7. 


Mrs. Heleu M. Gougar will deliver an 


address on Woman Suffrage, on ‘*Woman’s | ment” and ‘*The Ogre of Alewife Cove.” 


Day,” at the Agricultural Fair, Garnett, 
Kansas, Aug. 31, at 10.30 A. M. 
In Baltimore there are 12,000 more 


among the colored inhabitants. 

Mrs. Minerva B. Tobey is giving a course 
of lectures on household sanitation at the 
Maine State Chautauqua at Fryeburg, and 


| women than men among the white inhabi- | 
tants, and 8,000 more women than men 


| 


“impossible.” Now such an event is not | Miss Anna C. Barrows is conducting the 


only possible but eminently successful, | 
indeed, has become an important feature 
of the annual program. 

A few words with regard to New York | 
politics. In the dead heat of mid-sum- | 
mer, little can be done except in the way | 
of quiet work, but this should not be | 
neglected. All over the State the advo- 
cates of our cause should be preparing | 
for the fall campaign. 

Women should inform themselves as 
to the views of leading politicians in re- 
gard to nominating women as delegates to 
the Constitutional Convention, and also as 
school commissioners. For the first time 





cooking school. 


Mrs. Kate A. Griswold, a corset manu- | 


facturer, recently deceased, owned facto- 


ries in New York City and Bethel, Conn. | women of New Orleans in Chicago during | 


She had been in the business thirty years | 


and had amassed a fortune. 

Miss Christina McLennan, a graduate 
of Alfred University, is a prominent can- 
didate for school commissioner in Catta- 
raugus County, N. Y. She is a sister of 
Judge McLennan, of Syracuse. 

Two lectures have been given by women 
this year at the Catholic Summer School 
at Plattsburg, N. Y., one by Miss Helena 





T. Goessmann, of Amherst, Mass., the 


| not only benefit yourself but help the 


| ton Schoo] Girl in 1771”; and Eugenia 
touching sketch of Miss 


| Ellen Olney Kirk and Edith M. Thomas, 
entitled, respectively, ‘‘A Strategic Move- 

We have arranged with Mrs. Pack, of 
Topeka, Kansas, to club her most excel- 
lent paper, the Farmer’s Wife, with ours. 
Every friend of equal suffrage of course 


to be submitted to the voters of Kansas. 
If you want information from a reliable 
source you should subscribe at once, and 


noble women of Kansas in their struggle. 
We will send both the Farmer’s Wife and 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL for a year to new 
subscribers for $2.00. 

Mrs. M. L. Navra will represent the 


the world’s religious congress. Mrs. 
Navra has for years been prominently 
identified;with our noble Jewish charities, 
and has been deeply interested in the un- 
sectarian philanthropies originating here 
among broad-minded men and women. 
With so much knowledge gained by ac- 
tual experience, she is well qualified to 
treat the subject upon which she is to 
read a paper—‘*Woman’s Place in Chari- 


knows that this important question is soon | 





Priscilla J. Joachimsen, president of 
the Hebrew Orphan Asylum, died in New 
York, July 24. She was the widow of ex- 
Judge Joachimsen, and with him founded 
the charitable institution of which she 
was president. Mrs. Joachimsen was for 
many years connected with Hebrew chari- 
ties. She was one of the founders of the 
Hebrew Lying-in Asylum, of the Home 
for Aged and Infirm Hebrews, and of the 
Deborah Nursery. She was for five years 
president of the Home for Aged Hebrews, 
and for several years was one of the man- 
agers of the Deborah Nursery. She was 
born in Plymouth, England. 

During the last two years a prize of 
twenty dollars has been offered each year 
and the same is offered this year for the 
best report of the summer lectures of the 
Old South free course, prepared by one of 
the young people from notes made at the 
lectures. The winner of this prize last 
year was Miss Nellie I. Simpson, a gradu- 
ate of the Charlestown High School, and 
now a student in Boston University. Miss 
Simpson will prepare reports of this sum- 
mer’s lectures for publication in the 
Boston Transcript. If the Old South be- 
comes a good training school for report- 
ers, it will not be the least of its services. 


Ruth Brown Thompson, oldest daughter 
of Ossawatomie John Brown of Harper’s 
Ferry fame, is now living on a ranch near 
Pasadena, California. She is a woman 
under medium height, perhaps seventy 
years of age or more, but she does not 
show her age, and looks younger. Her 
skin is soft and white as a girl’s, and her 
mild blue eyes are full of expression. A 
white mull cap with a frill of lace about 
the front crowns her head of reddish 
brown hair, that shows little gray, and a 
knot of white at the throat relieves her 
simple gown of black. She has been a 
woman of vigorous constitution, but is 
somewhat broken in health from nervous 
trouble. 


The Universal Peace Union’s American 
Branch Executive Committee have ap- 
pointed the Rev. Amanda Deyo, William 
O. McDowell, and thirty others as dele- 
gates to represent the United States in 
the International Peace Congress at Chi- 
cago, August 14 to 20. The delegates 
from New York are Hamilton Willcox, 
Mary Frost Ormsby, Rev. William B. 
Derrick, and Mrs. M. Louise Thomas. 
Among the vice-presidents will be Josiah 
Quincy, assistant secretary of State, and 
Alfred H. Love, president of the Ameri- 
can branch. The 27th annual meeting of 
the American branch will be held in 
Memorial Art Palace outside the Exposi- 
tion grounds, August 21. 

The Executive Committee of the Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Association, made up of 
the general officers of the State, the pres- 
idents of the Congressional districts, and 
the chairmen of standing committees, met 
at Massillon on Friday, July 21, to de- 
cide upon a plan of work for the year. 
The plan as previously submitted was 
adopted, and is givenelsewhere. Arrange- 
ments were made for legislative work. 
The legislature will have three bills be- 
fore it from this association, a school 
suffrage bill, a municipal bill, and one for 
the appointment of women trustees of 
children’s homes and asylums. The last 
legislature nearly passed a school suffrage 
bill, and now that Michigan has swung 
into the line of progressive States, it is 
hoped that Ohio will follow. 

Miss E. R. Scidmore began newspaper 
work some fifteen years ago, and took a 
leading position among the corps of intel- 
ligent women correspondents at Washing- 
ton. Her letters to the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, signed ‘*‘ Ruhamah,” were for 
years a leading feature of the paper. 
Afterwards she visited Alaska and wrote 





| Japan and Corea, and her book,‘‘Jinrikisha 
Days,” obtained a wide popularity. Miss 
Scidmore lately gave a series of lectures 
at Chautauqua on Japan and Corea, il- 
lustrated by lantern slides. She is sec- 
retary of the National Geographical 
Society, and has the honor of being 
sponsor for Scidmore’s Island and for 
Mount Ruhamah in Alaska. 

The World’s Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union and the National W. C. T. 
U. of the United States will hold their 
conventions on successive days beginning 
Oct. 16, in Chicago, in the Memorial Art 
Institute Building, in which are held 
all the great congresses of the Columbian 
Exposition year. This will be the twen- 
tieth convention of the White Ribboners 
of the United States and the second bien- 
nial convention of the World’s W.C. T. U. 
The convention of the World’s W. C. T. 
U. will be composed of its general officers 
and executive committee, the secretaries 
and treasurers of auxiliary National soci- 
eties, the world’s superintendents of de- 
partments, the editors and publishers of 
the official organ, and one additional 
delegate for every 1,000 members of auxil- 


PARK 


Evenings at 8. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


THEATRE. 


Mr. J. A. CRABTREE, - Manager 
Mr. F. E. PIPER, Business Manager 











Saturday Matinee at 2. 


“The Golden Wedding.” 


A merry musical melange by Fred Miller, Jr. All the 
old favorites, and 


GEORGE FORTESCUE, 


The famous Impersonator. 


DALY SISTERS, 


In their Unique Devil Dance. 


J. W. KELLY, 


The greatest entertainer on the American stage. 








Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON ++++eeee Manager, 
OPENING 3d REGULAR SEASON, 
Saturday Evening, August 5. 
JOSEPH ARTHUR'S MASTERPIECE, 


The Still Alarm. 


A Grander and Better Production Than Ever. 
Box Office Now Open. 


THE E.G. HALL CLEANSING CO. 


Cottage Farm, Boston. 
Established 1882. 














Telephone 241-2, Brookline. 





Steam Carpet Cleaning, 
Naptha Cleansing, 
Dry Cleansing, 
Upholstering. 


Carpets taken up, cleaned and laid, the same 
day, if desired. Price List on APPLICATION. 


Boston & Portsmouth Steamship Co., 


Snow’s Arch Wharf, 430 Atlantic Av. 








DAILY LINE TO 


MARBLEHEAD, 
BAKER’S ISLAND, 
SALEM WILLOWS, 
BEVERLY, 
ISLES OF SHOALS, 


; PORTSMOUTH, 
AND ALL POINTS NORTH AND EAST, 


On and after June 16, 


For Isles of Shoals and Portsmouth, week days 9.00 
A.M. Sundays 10.30 A. M. Fare to Portsmouth or Isles 
of Shoals, 75 cents. Round trip tickets to Shoals gees 
only cn date of issue. Week days,75 cents. Sundays, 


York, Rye, or Hampton Beach, $1.0; round trip, 


$2.50. 
Excellent Music. Fine Staterooms. 


For Marbleheed, Baker's Island, Salem Willows, and 
Beverly, week days, 10.0 A. M. 5.00, 6.15 P.M.; Sun- 
days 10.45 A. M., 1.00, 6.15, 7.45 P.M. Fare, 3 cents; 
Round trip, 45 cents. 


BAND CONCERT 
AT SALEM WILLOWS 
Sundays and Holidays. 





Tickets and staterooms at 3%») Washington Street, 
and atthe wharf. 8 ial rates for Lodges, Sunday 
Schools and large parties upon application to 

W. A. McCRILLIS, General Manager. 

Send for folders. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
Hoosae Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 
Commencing May 29, 1893. 


Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JUNC 
TION and the West, 8.00 A.M, accommodation, 
sleeping car to Chicago, 3.00 P. M. express, sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St. Louis, and 7 P. M. sleeping 
car to Chicago. 

For Union Square and SomMERVILLE, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.10, 11,00 A. M.; 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M 

For stations on the WATERTOWN BrRaANcH, 8.50, 10.10, 








11.00 A.M.; 12.45," 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45 


1.05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concorp, 8.00, 9.00 A. M.; 1.05, 3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For AYER JuNcTION and Fitcnerves, 8.00, 9.00 A.M. 
1.05, 3.00, 7.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


Local time-tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 


New York and New England Railroad 


—FOR— 





Hartford, Philadelphia, 
New Haven, Baltimore, 
New York, Washington. 


Schedule of New York Trains, 


Noon Express, via Hartford. 
Leaves Boston ft 12M.; due New York 6.30. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





The White Train, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3 P.M.; due New York { 8.40 P. M. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leave Boston ¢ 7.00 P.M.; due New York 7 A.M. 
Reclining Chair Cars without extra charge. 





Washington Express via Poughkeepsie Bri: 
& R. ond Be 0. E R. Leave Boston *7.00 P. 

Philadelphia 7.50 A. M.: Baltimore, 10.90 A. M.; 
ington, 11.00A.M. Pullman vestibuled sleeping cars.- 


P. 
due 
ash 





*Daily, including Sundays. {Daily, Sundays ex 
cepted. tOn Sundays arrives 9.00 P.M. City office 
322 Washington Street. Depot, foot Summer Street 


Boston. 
W. R. BABCOCK, 








table Work.” —N. O. Times-Democrat. 


iary National societies. 


I. D. BARTON, 
General Superintendent. Gen, Pass. Agent. 








ALL-FOR A MAN. 





BY HELEN M. WINSLOW. 


He had flirted at Bar Harbor, and at Narragan- 


sett Pier; 

He had thoroughly “done Europe,’’ and at last 
began to fear 

That life was, after all, to prove a ‘horrid, 
beastly bore,” 


And love—as ‘tis in novels and young visions— 
was no more; 

When, by the merest circumstance, he took a 
sudden fancy 

To go to Pottstown Corners, and visit old Aunt 
Nancy; 

And never dreamed that Pottstown opened into 
Paradise, 

Or that his Eve was singing there, with modest, 
shining eyes, 

‘0 for a man,—O for a man,—a mansion in the 
skies !’’ 


The mischief happened this way: in Pottstown 


etiquette 

To stay away from meeting is a sin they can’t 
forget; 

So, when Aunt Nancy asked him, and he set out 
to refuse, 

Her look of horror silenced him; he muttered, 
“*Ah—excuse, 

I mean I'll go,”"—and meekly walked in all his 
best attire 

The mile-long dusty street; then slept, until the 
village choir 


Aroused him with the closing hymn, and, much 
to his surprise, 

A sweet-voiced angel seemed to lead, with pure, 
uplifted eyes : 

“O for a man,—O for a man,—a mansion in the 
skies !"’ 


And when the congregation, in that honest way 
they love, 

Faced straight about, and gazed up to the sing- 
ing loft above, 

He turned and stared, enchanted, at a girl who 
seemed to lack 

Naught but a tarnished golden frame and canvas 
at her back 

To make her some old picture from Florence or 
from Munich. 

(An illusion carried out by her hat and her white 
tunic.) 

He stared, enraptured, in a way the hymn don’t 
authorize; 

She knew, and blushed, and sang again, with 
shy and downcast eyes: 

“O for a map,—O for a man,—a mansion in the 
skies !"’ 

I blush to tell—but after that no deacon in the 
church 

More constant was at meeting, more earnest in 
the search 

Apparently for Scripture lore; and although he 
had been 

A worshipper of Wagner, Walkyrie, Lohengrin, 

He sat im adoration while that village choir sang 
‘*(Mear’’; 

And cherubim and seraphim seemed singing in 
his ear; 

Old ‘“China,”’ ‘“‘Webb,”’ 
choicest harmonies ; 

But best of all was when she sang, with sweet 
and drooping eyes : 

*O for a man,—O for a man,—a mansion in the 
skies !"’ 


and ‘Lenox’’ were 


But why prolong the story? Since “love will 


find a way,” 

He lingered with Aunt Nancy for many and 
many a day; 

And, spite of saintly likeness to Madonnas, sho 
was human, 


And with a heart that could be won like any 
other woman. 

So now he roves no longer, but is quite the busi- 
ness man; 

And likes, when evening comes, to sit and look 
on, when he can, 

While she bends o’er the cradle, with its silken 
draperies, 

And croons, in low and hushing voice, with 
happy, love-lit eyes: 

“My little man—my little man—mast shut his 


sleepy eyes.” 
—New England Magazine. 
- ae - 
THE DOVE COLORED SILK. 


BY ISABEL GORDON. 


“It’s clear. temptin’ uv Providence. 
That’s what ‘tis, Sarah Brakenridge; ’n’ 
you'll find it out. The idee uv a dove- 
colored silk fur mournin’! I never heered 
tell uv such a thing, fur’s I know.” 

‘“°’Taint mournin’, ‘n’ I never said 
*twuz,” said Mrs. Brakenridge, sulkily. 

‘“*No, mebby its rejoicin’ ‘cause Josiah’s 
gone.” 

***Taint rejoicin’, erzackly,”’ said the 
old woman, in a voice so positive that any- 
body who was trying to reason with her 
might have given up in despair. When a 
woman’s voice takes on such a tone a life- 
time’s reasoning would not be apt to turn 
her a thumb’s breadth. 

“Well,” snapped out the other old 
woman, whose face was flushed from the 
effort of vain discussion. ‘Go ahead ’n’ 
hey’ your own way. You wuz allus a 
master hand at that with ev’rybuddy— 
*ceptin’ Josiah; ’n’ I think you'll own up 
you never moved him very fur. I s’pose 
you'll be hevin’ a white hat with pink 
roses on it ’n’ long white streamers, like 
Cassie Robinson’s.” And she laughed a 
little, cackling triumphant laugh, which 
would have grated harshly on any hearer, 
but it fairly rasped on her ueighbor’s 
worn nerves. 

“I hedn’t no thought uv sech a thing,” 
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tew say it, ’n’ Josiah layin’ in there cold _ that mad I wouldn’t have nothin; so he 


| 


| *n’ putter’n’,/n’ sozzlin’ over things,” as he 


*n’ dead, too;” and she pointed her iong, paid for shinglin’ the barn with it, ’n’ I | said, ‘that you never made a cent on.” 
lean finger over her shoulder at the closed | never got a penny uv the money. Poor | Many atime Sarah's poor little tin cans, 


parlor door. 

‘*Well, you deserved it,” said Mrs. Bax- 
ter, glumly. ‘The idee uv you gittin’ a 
dove-colored silk for mournin’. It’s the 
awfullest thing I ever heered tell uv; ‘n’ 
you know how folks’ll talk.” 

“Let ’em,” said Sarah, defiantly. 
‘* Taint likely I’ll ever wear out two new 
gowns, ‘’n’ I’ve wore black all my life, 
‘cause Josiah made me. He thought ’twuz | 
econermy; ‘n’ I hate it worse’n p’isen. | 
I’ve wanted a dove-colored silk sence ez 


Viry, I kep’ puttin’ off lettin’ her know 
*bout it, ’n’ then she died before she ever 


Up 


could scarcely lift the dasher out on’t. 
The butter would be hard tew come on 


| with their stunted bits of fuchsia and ge- 
| ranium, had been hurled over the fence. 


| come back hum. I don’t doubt but she | And as for flowers he said: ‘Land! the 
| took lots uv comfort, tho, thinkin’ how | yard wuz full o’ laylocks every spring, an’ 
| happy I’d be with my dove-colored silk. | what more could a woman want than 
| But I never feeled ez ef I could forgive | that?’ 
Josiah fur that. An’ the churnin’ I’ve | lilacs so, that one of her plans was to have 
|done tew git some extra savin’s! 
‘afore daylight, with sech churnfuls ez I | out of the ground, and then she would 


Sarah had grown to hate these 
them cut down as soon as the frost was 


make the front yard blossom like the rose. 
| She had planned for zionias and larkspur 


| cold mornin’s, when my hands ’most froze | and sweetwilliams and love-lies-bleeding 


fur back’s I can remember. I’ve saved | tew the stick. An’ then hot days *twuz | and many another old-fashioned flower 
‘’n’ saved fur it time ‘n’ ag’in, ’n’ ev’ry | ez bad. Nuthin’ would bring it, tho I’d | which had bloomed in the yard at her 


time Josiah ’d find 1 had the money he’d | churn fur hours 


‘n’ hours ’n’ hours. I 


girlhood home. She had marked some 


take it; "n’ ef I don’ git it now I’ll never | guess ef there is some money left Josiah flowers of which she could not pronounce 
hev it; ‘n’ that’s jest the upshot ’n’ the | didn’t earn’t all.” 


downshot uv the hull business.” | 

‘Jest think how it’ll look on you,” said 
Mrs. Baxter, pitilessly; ‘‘you’re ’most ez 
old's I be, ’n’ I’m sixty-eight, ’n’ you’re 
sights yellerer ’n’ peekeder ’n’ I be; ’n’ I 
wouldn't think uv wearin’ a dove-colored 
silk, no more’n nothing’.’’ She looked at 
her old neighbor in a scornful sort of 
fashion as she smoothed down the folds 
of her faded brown dress and set her cap 
straight. 

‘*] don’t care, Ellen Baxter, ef *t don’t 
look good on me. I’m goin’ tew hev it 
anyhow. An’ you know that once I could 
hev set it off. When I got married I wuz 
counted sights handsomer’n you ever wuz, 
ef I dew be yellerer ’n’ peekeder now. I’m 
goin’ tew git fourteen yards ‘n’ hev Miss 
Gill make it ‘n’ put trimmin’s on tew ’t, 
*n’ them long varrer white buttons; ‘n’ | | 
don’t care if the hull Center laughs °n’ | 
stares. I'm goin’ to have a dove-colored 
silk afore I die. An’ I’m goin’ tew leave 
word to be laid out in ’t, tew.” 

‘*Well, it beats all; ’n’ what be you 
goin’ to hev fur a bunnit?” 

“Oh, I'll hev that crape,” said Sarah, 
resignedly; ‘‘an’ I’ll hev a long veil ’n’ 
black gloves; but I’m goin’ tew hev the 
dove-colored silk, ’n’ I’d like tew see any- 
body hender me, ef they can; and her 
feeble voice rose in a shrill] little scream 
of detiance. 

‘*Good land! hev it then, ‘n’ done with 
*t,”’ snapped Mrs. Baxter; but I never in 
all my born days see’d nobuddy so sot on 
hevin’ their own way. I’ve hed silks ’n’ 
silks,” she added with a little air of im- 
portance; ‘*but I never feeled so about 
gittin’ none uv them.” 

‘*Mebby it’s ‘cause I’ve never had one | 
that I dew feel so,” said Sarah, in a pite- | 
oustone. ‘I thinkef you knowed, Ellen, 
how I’ve longed ‘n’ longed—'n’ even | 
prayed,” she added, shamefacedly, ‘‘fur | 
a dove-colored silk, I dew b’lieve you'd | 
look at it diff'rent. When I wuza girl ’n’ 
workin’ out I began to save suthin’ tew 
buy one tew get married in. I'd got 
enough ‘’n’ wuz going tew buy it the next | 
week when Josiah’s mother died. Then 
he made me hurry up °’n’ marry him, 
‘cause “twuz so near hayin’ time, ’n’ he 
hadn’t no help. He said I could git my 
clothes arter, ’n’ make ’em ez I could arter | 
doin’ the work. At last I give in ‘n’ took 
him ’n’ didn’t hev time tew git one new 
thing. When the work grew lighter | 
took the money I’d saved ’n’ set out tew 
git a dove-colored silk; ‘n’ Josiah raised 
the awfullest fuss you ever heered. He 
said I wa’n’t goin’ tew spend that much 
on one gown, ’n’ he wouldn’t let me buy’t 
even ef ‘twas my own money. So I had 
tew give in ’n’ git a dull green delaine 
that he said he liked, ’n’ I’d allus hated 
green like pisen. Time ’n’ ag’in I saved a 
leetle off the chickens ’n’ from pickin’ 
berries or from a leetle extry butter; but 
Josiah would find it ez sure’s fate, no 
matter whar I hid it, ’n’ so I never got the 
silk, ‘n’ had hard work gittin’ enythin’ 
else. An’ now I’m goin’ to hev it tho the 
hull Center gits ag’in me.” 

‘*Well, I dunno but I would ef I feeled 
so about it,”’ said Mrs. Baxter, slowly; 
but I think you’re in a sinful state uv 
mind, Sarah Brakinridge. Ef I wuz you, 
I'd pray fur strength tew be kep’ from 








feelin® so.” 


‘*T don’t want tew be kep’ from feelin’ | 
so, fur’s I know,” Sarah answered, peev- | Brussels on the parlor floor instead of the 
ishly ; *‘I want the dove-colored silk. The | old rag carpet. She meant to change the 
Lord used tew tell the Bible folks tew put | east bedroom into a snug dining-room, 
on fine linen ‘n’ purple; ’n’ I don’t b’lieve | and quit eating in the big draughty kitch- 


he’ be ez dead set ag’in a dove-colored silk /en. Then outdoors she intended, when | 


‘s you be. 
purple.” 


‘*Well, [ never did see nobuddy ez sot’s 
you be, Sarah Brakenridge,” said Mrs. 
Baxter, putting on her shaw] and bonnet 
as she prepared to go home. “I'll own up 
that I don’t see much sense in mournin’ 
myself. I dunno but dove-color shows 
you’re ez sad’s black would; but it’s the 
custom. The hull world follers it, ’n’ I 
dunno ez we Center folks kin set down 
on’t.” 

“I tell you, Ellen, I don’t care a cent 
‘bout custom. All I’m thinkin’ uv is git- 
tin’ the dove-colored silk.” 

**Good land! I sha’n’t say ‘nother word. 
Git it ef you wan’ter. Dew you want any- 
buddy tew set up with you to-night. I 
s’pose I could come ef you aint lottin’ on 
nobuddy else.” 

‘*You’re real good,” said Sarah, wea- 
rily; ‘but I guess we'll git along. Mis’ 
Slocum ’n’ Samanthy are comin’ over.” 

‘*Is there enythin’ I can help you with 
to-morrer?”’ 

‘*I don’t b’lieve there is. Persis Collins 
come ‘n’ did some bakin’ this mornin’; ’n’ 
I guess there’s ‘nuff cooked victuals. I 
don’t spose thar’l] be sech a raft uv folks, 
arter all. My brother Jabe °ll be here— 
thar’s six uv them—’n’ Huldy ’n’ George 
Eagle, ’n’ my sister’s folks, ’n’ Aunt Pet- 
tigrove, ef she kin move with the rheuma- 
tiz. But I don’t believe there'll be more’n 
fifteen here, ’n’ I've reckoned for twenty.” 

‘*Well, ef you’re like to run short jest 
let me know. I baked this mornin’, ’n’ 
I’ve got pum’kin pies ‘n’ doughnuts ’n’ 
some plain cake; ’n’ you're welcome to 
them.” 

‘**You’re real good,” said Sarah again. 

*“T guess I'll be goin’,” Mrs. Baxter 
said, tying her bonnet strings. ‘*There’s 
Mis’ Slocum ‘’n’ Samanthy comin’ down 
the road ’n’ its most supper time. I'll 
come over in the mornin’ ’n’ see ef there’s 
anything to do, so good-night.” 

**Good-night,”’ answered Sarah, as she 
stood in the narrow porch watching her 


| guest plod slowly down the road in the 
| dim twilight. 


fhe funeral was held Thursday, and 
Josiah Brakenridge was laid away to rest 
in the hill graveyard where the Braken- 
ridges had been buried for four genera- 
tions. There was little pretence of mourn- 
ing for him among the Center folks. He 
was a hard man, reaping where he had 
not sowed and gathering where he had 
not strewed. Nobody in the whole county 
could drive as hard a bargain as he could, 
and he demanded his bushel measure full 
to ovei flowing. 

His wife knew him better than anybody 
else. Her married life had been one long 
drag of weary slavery. He had not abused 
her. Nobody laid that to his charge; but 
mean, grinding niggardliness is as much 
harder than abuse as a million pinpricks 
are than a sword thrust. 

Sarah did not go to church Sunday. Her 
heart was set on her new silk, and pride 
would not allow her to appear in the old 
black gown which had seen the sun and 
snow of six years. So she stayed at home 
and read her Bible a little, and planned 
a great deal. She had made up her mind 
very decidedly but very quietly years and 
years ago as to what she would do when 
Josiah was taken. Nobody had ever been 
told of her plans, not even her only child, 
Elviry, who had died thirteen years ago 
in Nebraska. She had planned for a new 


It’s sights less airy than | spring came, to turn half the cabbage and | 


potato beds into flower pots. If there 


‘Land! how you dew talk,” said Mrs. | was one thing Sarah Brakenridge’s heart 


Baxter, with horror; ‘‘you speak jest ez 
ef the Lord had put it into yer heart tew 
git the silk.” 

‘*Well, mebby he did,”’ answered Sarah. 
‘“*I know what he did dew once. He put 
it into Viry’s heart, who knew how I 
hankered fur a silk fur years ‘n’ years, 
tew send me money tew git it. She'd 
earned it hard at her teachin’, ‘n’ she 
wrote the prettiest letter with it you ever 
see. I showed it tew Josiah ez proud’s 
could be ‘n’ he blew ‘n’ scolded like 
tunket ’n’ wouldn't let me git it. 


| silk, it was that she might have her yard | 
| gay and filled to overflowing with summer | 


| 





longed for more than the dove-colored | 


blossoms. 

There was an old florist’s catalogue 
which she had pored over for many a 
year, picking and choosing the seeds and 
bulbs she would send for when Josiah was 
‘“‘taken.”’ She never dared put Josiah’s 
‘being taken” into words ; but the feeling 
had been with her for many a day, just as 
a prisoner looks forward to the morning 


He said | when his sentence will be over and he can 


I could git black or brown, but he| walk out into the glory of the sunshine. 





said Sarah, angrily ; ‘‘but it’s jest like you 


wouldn’t hey me in no shiny color, I wuz 


Josiah had hated ‘‘poseys ‘n’ gardenin’, 


the name, and at whose beauty she could 
| only guess from blurred illustrations. 
| These were the ones she had never seen 
growing, and the delight of it would be 
to discover what they would be like. 

Long after she had lit the lamp she 
pored over the tattered catalogue, mark- 
ing new varieties she had not noticed be- 
fore and scratching out others which 
were ‘‘dreadful common.” When night 
came the house seemed very lonely, and 
she began to stir about, locking up and 
preparing to go to bed. Even the thought 
of to-morrow’s shopping expedition did 
not serve to distract her mind from the 
eerie loneliness of the house which had 
not been so silent for many a year. When 
the cat began to hide in dark corners pre- 
paratory to being driven down cellar she 
took it in her arms and carried it up- 
stairs with her because it was the only 
live thing in the house. 

She got up and peeped outdoors when 
daylight broke, and it was drifting and 
blowing. The thin fall of snow, which 
was scarcely shoe-deep on the frozen 
ground, was swirling wildly hither and 
thither, and the wind cut like a knife. 

Sarah ate her fugal breakfast, then 
washed the few dishes, banked up the 
fire, and made her preparations for going 
into town. Going to town was one of the 
events of her life. The city was only ten 
or twelve miles distant, but she had not 
been there for several years. Josiah had 
seen to what shopping could not possibly 
be done in the tiny village, and Sarah had 
| stayed at home. But now she might go 
| into town every day if she wanted to, she 
| told herself. 
| The stage which ran to the depot left 
| the hotel piazza at nine o’clock, and she 
| plodded down street with the wind flut- 
| tering her thin black gown, and the snow 

forming into hard balls on her rubber 
heels, which made her creep slowly and 
carefully along. The driver and the few 
| village passengers looked curiously at her 
| and nodded good-morning; but, in their 
| country fashion, they longed to know 
what was taking the old woman into 
town. 

‘*She’s probably goin’ in to Mr. McLen- 
nan’s office,” said Mrs. Miller to her sis- 
ter. ‘* They say Josiah died worth a sight 
o’ money, ’n’ he haint no kith nor kin to 
leave a cent to ’ceptin’ Sarah. Land! 
how he did hate to spend it; ’n’ they say 
| he hated to die worse’n most folks do. 
When we git into town let’s kind o’ keep 
track o’ whar she goes. I’m cur’ous to 
know what she’s going todo. I don’t know 
ef she’s ez savin’ ez Josiah wuz; but ef 
she is she’ll make that old rusty gown go 
fer mournin’, you see ef she don’t.” 

They got off at the depot together, and 
the three women started for down townin 
the direction of the stores. But Mrs. Brak- 
enridge left them at the block where Mr. 
McLennan’s sign was hung out. He was 
her husband’s lawyer. She did not dare 
risk life in anything so new-fangled as an 
elevator, so she climbed flight after flight 
of the polished stairs and wandered down 
a long corridor till she found the place. 
She had been there before, years ago, with 
her husband, when she signed ‘ Sarah 





was as ignorant as if it were the Koran. 


Mr. McLennan was in, and he treated 
her kindly and courteously, for she had 
money enough to make her a client worth 
keeping. Before she left she had signed 
her name to five or six papers whose con- 
tents the lawyer had patiently explained to 
her, and she held in her tattered pocket- 
| book, eighty dollars in crisp new bills. It 





| seemed such untold wealth that she 


| ideas of pickpockets and confidence men. 
But the busy city people hurried on with 
never a thought to spare for the little, old 
| bent woman in her rusty shawl and old- 
| fashioned bonnet. 

At last she reached the big dry goods 
store where she had come to help Viry get 
her things to go West. It was crowded, 
and she was hustled on from one counter 
to another by impatient clerks until the 
gentlemanly floorwalker escorted her to 
where they sold silk. A dapper young 
man who waited there scarcely deigned 
to see her, and when she asked for dove- 








Brakenridge ” to a document of which she | 





scarcely dared to mingle with the throng | 
on the crowded street, for she had vague | 





colored silk he smiled benignly and told 
her that was a shade they did not keep — 
was not among their new tints. 

** [ didn’t hardly think ’twould be,” said 
Sarah, timidly, ‘* cause ’taint a new color. 
*Twuz real fash’nable when I wuz a girl, 
*n’ when Viry ’n’ me come here thirteen 
years ago you hed three or four pieces 
on’t. Mebby you dunno whar’ it’s kep’. 
*Twuz an old man waited on me then; 
he'd black eyes ’n’ white hair. He aint 
’round here now, be he?” 

The floorwalker was on his rounds, and 
the young clerk felt a watchful eye on 
him. He tossed down one piece after an- 
other, dull grays and fawns and helio- 
tropes, and asked Sarah if any of these 
were dove-color. But she could not find 
it; and at last she left reluctantly with a 
sad feeling that fashions had changed, 
and that old things had passed away. 

‘** It’s mighty queer,” she said to herself, 
as she wandered down the thronged 
street. ‘‘Everybuddy wore dove-color 
when I wuz young, ’n’ now they don’t 
know even the name on’t.” 

She had a weary search; but she was 
not easily discouraged. She strayed from 
one busy, fashionable store to another. but 
dove-color was not among the shades they 
kept. At last one clerk, whose kindly 
heart was touched by the old woman’s 
wearied face, directed her to an olu-fash- 
ioned store on a side street, where many a 
time one could match a fabric or color of 
days gone by. 

The sky had grown leaden and the wind 
swept fiercely down the street, but Sarah 
plodded on, drawing her warm shaw! tight- 
ly around her, and pulling her bonnet on 
a little straighter. She found the store, 
and they had the silk just the shade she 
wanted, and stiffand heavy. It was only 
a dollar and a half a yard, the clerk told 
her. Ithad been reduced from two dol- 
lars because it was an old-fashioned shade 
which nobody called for nowadays. There 
was just enough left for one gown, and 
Sarah took the parcel eagerly, as if afraid 
some one might claim what she had 
waited and longed for all her life. 

Her cheeks were flushed, and she had 
almost forgotten it was cold as she hur- 
ried back to a milliner’s store where she 
had noticed a sign, ‘‘ Mourning goods a 
Specialty.” There she got a crape bonnet 
with a long funeral veil. Then there were 
black gloves to buy and a black woollen 
shawl, and last of all the flower seeds. It 
took an hour to make that purchase. She 
had her old catalogue with her, but the 
flower-seed season had not quite arrived, 
and there was much unearthing of other 
goods to reach the gayly decorated boxes. 

It was three o’clock before she reached 
home and deposited her armful of parcels 
on the kitchen table. She had to lie down 
on the chintz-covered lounge for a breath- 
ing spell which lasted for nearly an hour. 
She was “‘ fairly tuckered out,’’ she told 
herself, what with the wind and the cars 
and her hunt for that dove-colored silk. 

Then she rose up pale and weary to light 
the fire and get dinner, for she had not 
eaten a bite since breakfast. 

She had not quite finished her last cup 
of tea when there came a rap at the back 
door, and Mrs. Baxter walked in. She 
was filled with vague curiosity, for she 
heard that Mrs. Brakenridge had come 
back from town with a new bonnet box 
and an armful of parcels. Sarah sipped 
her tea slowly. She knew very well what 
Mrs. Baxter had come in for. She felt a 
little pride and importance over her pur- 
chases, and she meant to let her wait till 
she got ready to undo the parcels. She 
was as eager for a peep at her treasures as 
Mrs. Baxter was; but she moved about 
deliberately, fixing the fire and washing 





_ My Nerves 
Are All Right 


And I have gained 10 pounds in 6 months, 
as the result of taking Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
says Mr. B. H. Rose of the firm of Rose & 
Eddy, Rochester, N. Y. “I had almost 


Chronic Dyspepsia 


My digestion being very bad, and I was 


broken down from overwork so that I could 
not sleep nights. But my stomach is now in 
perfect condition, and for all the above benefit 
my gratitude is due Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 
sé 
Water-Brash 


And dyspepsia troubled me for 10 years, and 
after trying various things I concluded to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The effect is mar- 
velous as I seem to be almost entirely 
cured.” J. M. JOHNSON, 427 10th Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. If you suffer from 


Indigestion 
Or dyspeptic troubles try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
It gently tones and stimulates the stomach, 
assists digestion and creates an appetite. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for 25. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
Mesphine Habit Cured in 10 
Pl to 20 da No pay till cured. 


Be 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohia- 
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her dishes as if these littleduties were the 
most important things of life. 

** Well, did you git it?” asked Mrs. Bax- 
ter, weary of waiting. 

‘* Git what?” asked Sarah, pausing with 
an unwiped cup in her hand. 


‘“Why, your dove-colored silk, uv 
course.” 
‘* Yes,” said Sarah, as she went on with 


her dishes, ‘*’n’ the prettiest piece uv 
silk you ever see; ’n’I paid a dollar ’n’ a 
half a yard fur it, tew.” 

‘*Let me help you wipe,” said Mrs. 
Baxter, bustling across the kitchen; 
‘* seems to me you’re mortal slow.” 


‘* I'm tired todeath. "Taint every day ’t 
I gotrad’n’.” 
‘* That’s so,’ said Mrs. Baxter, witha 


laugh that had a little ring of derision 
in it. 

When everything had been put in order, 
Sarah slowly undid her parcels, and Mrs. 
Baxter rubbed the silk between her finger 
and thumb. 

‘* It’s a real good piece, Sarah,”’ she said 
at last — ** real good; ’n’ you got it dread- 
ful cheap. My brown silk cost two ’n’ a 
quarter, ’n’ this is every mite ez good ’s it 
wuz.” 

‘Tis good,” Sarah said, slowly ; 
guess I’ll git sights uv wear out on’t. 
my bunnit.” 

‘Sarah Brakenridge, I wouldn’t be in 
your shoes fura farm. You'll look per- 
fectly ridik’lous in that crape bonnet ’n’ 
this silk. I do wish you’d got a black 
gown, ‘n’ then this would hev made good 
second mournin’. 

‘*T tell you, Ellen, I didn’t want no 
black, ‘n’ I’ll never put on a black gown 
in my life ag’in, so there. I think you’re 
jest ez hard’s kin be to be goin’ on bout 
that the hull time when my heart’s bin 
sot on a dove-colored silk fur years ‘n’ 
years ‘n’ years.” 

Sarah was so tired and nervous that all 
her troubles culminated in a burst of tears 
as she laid her head on the kitchen table 
by her parcels. 

Mrs. Baxter was somewhat sorry and a 
trifle ashamed of herself; but she was 
unwilling to own it, and she let Sarah cry 
on silently. She felt in her heart that she 
had not said anything more than the case 
deserved. At last she threw her shawl 
over her head and rose togohome. Sarah 
raised her blurred, pale face, and opened 
the door for her, and then the old neigh- 
bors separated with a short good-night. 

Sarah turned the lamp down low and 
sat by the glowing stove for an hour or 
so. Her thoughts had gone back to the 
days of ber girlhoud, when she was a 
rosy-faced, flaxen-haired girl with Josiah 
courting her in his slow, solemn fashion. 
She had such dreams then of how happy 
life would be. Then she thought of El- 
viry and of the days long before, when 
she had worked so hard and saved so 
closely to buy her wedding gown — the 
gown which she had only got to-night. 
Then she turned up the lamp and sat down 
to finger her purchases all over again. 
She lingered long over the brilliantly il- 
lustrated flower-seed packages. To her 
they held untold wonders of summer 
bloom. She could almost snift the mignon- 
ette and sweet alyssum and clove pinks, 
just as she did in dewy evenings at home 
fifty years ago. She could shut her eyes 
and see masses of bloom, with hollyhocks 
leaning up against the fence and balsams 
and marigolds and stocks and portulaca 
glowing in the sunshine. 

Then the wind with a wintry voice 
went shrieking round the house, and she 
sighed; for there were long, dreary 
months ahead of spring days when she 
could scatter her seeds and then watch 
eagerly for tiny green blades to shoot up 
through the black mold. The rasping 
voice of her kitchen clock startled her ; it 
was striking nine: so she gathered her 
purchases together and took them into 
the parlor, all but her dove-colored silk, 
which she carried upstairs. 

The leaden clouds descended during the 
night in a heavy fall of snow, and the 
wind fell. The sun rose brightly over a 
white world, and its early beams streamed 
through the ragged green paper shade at 
Mrs. Brakenridge’s chamber window. 
She had never slept over so long before. 
The kitchen clock was striking ten, and 
the cat, mewing pitifully, was wandering 
around the house seeking her mistress. 

But she would never wake again. Her 
white, worn face was turned toward the 
window, and a beam of wintry sunshine 
flickered through a rent in the shade fall- 
ing on the stillfeatures. Thenit lingered 
for a moment on the sheeny folds of her 

dove-colored silk which lay on a little 
stand by the bedside.—N. Y. Independent. 
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HILLSDALE ELECTS WOMEN TRUSTEES 


HILLSDALE COLLEGE, MICH., }) 
JULY 29, 1893. jf 
Editors Woman's Journai : 
Hillsdale College elected two women to 
its Board of Trustees, at the last session, 
June 12. We are now planning to introduce 


THE WOMAN’S 





a department of Practical seeuteaien | “Mary ¢ could not go to school this fore- 

for the girls next year. The two ladies | 2000," *read the teacher from the pile of 

elected Trustees are Mies Laura De og be on ow hy yg her mother 

Meritte, Dover, N. H., and Mrs. Helen oe for it. and 5 hege che wil 

M. Gougar, Lafayette, Ind. HER FATHER, J. SMITH.” 
Gro. F. MOSHER, 


. Laura—What a clever girl Jennie is! 
President Hillsdale College. She had sixty-seven offers of marriage 
= ce 


within a week after she left college. 
CHEERING PROGRESS IN MICHIGAN. 


Clara—Indeed! And she is not very good- 
looking. Laura—No; but the subject of 
the essay that she read at her Fe meg 
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Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 


Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 


A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 
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Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municizal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

The First Free State. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 


Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 
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bars PERRO, Mic JuLx 28,189. | aaStHtaw to Keep House on S18 Week. 
—Munsey’s Weekly. 
It has been my intention for some weeks The feeling of superiority to the sterner 
to ay a word in regard to the oereang sex Ue faborn. “Alama, do you think 
, . you'll go to heaven?” said Jack, thought- 
long before the election of Mrs. Fox asa fully, looking into his mother’ 8 face. 
second woman member of our Board of | “Yes, dear, if I'm good,” said the little 
Education, there was formed a new Asso- mother cautiously, a. ing what 
ciation of “ Independent Women Voters,” jay papa and . unl ee 
which Eliza Trask Hill, a dweller in your | without you.”—Kate Field's Washington. 
city, helped to inspire. She, like her A short time ago an old negro came 
father, Rev. Geo. Trask, the anti-tobacco | | before Judge Guerry, of Dawson, charged 
apostle, has the energy and courage of la- | with some trivial offence. ‘‘Haven’t you a 
bor and conviction, and the power to in- | lawyer, old man?” inquired the judge. 
struct an audience. This was the fourth ag >. t aa whet dis tocaneteh — 
society of suffragists, and is mostly com- | to defend you?” ‘No, sah; PF jes’ tho’t 
posed of women before convinced of the | I’d leab the: case to de ign’ ance ob deco’t.” 
necessity of equality for women in gov- | —@Quitman Free Press. 
ernment. They promptly took their part On a Niagara street-car the other night 
in work for the election of our inspector, =e bad -— ed — = —- = 
uctor to m 
making house we house calls, as did the | could not smoke, but he paid no okey 
members of our “‘ Detroit Equal Suffrage | presently the conductor came into the car, 
Association,” who were early in the field, | and exclaimed, with a show of irritation, 
and had wisely allotted the labor of each, | ‘‘Didn’t I tell ou you couldn’t smoke on 
for interviews with householders and ~ ¢ car? ws _ m not smoking.” 
work in the offices of registration. Last | oj pave ue red eo our mouth. So 
year the ‘‘ Woman’s Republican Associa- | walkin’.”—Zrehange. 
tion” was formed, so there was another ~ — — 
band at heart with us, whatever might WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 
have been the tacit understanding at the —_ 
outset. The thinking women who joined | 4 !#rge number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
concluded very soon that they could ex- pec gy big twig Aird age OMAN's 
press their convictions and aid the Repub- | "price of Single Leaflets, 10 oa aan po ‘aan 
lican party at the same time. F of the same kind, at Woman’s JovrNat Office, 
Ihave not named ‘‘the Franchise De- | oy 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 
partment ” of the W. C.T.U., butour De-| price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
troit E. S. A. has had its co-operation for | of the same kind, at Woman’s Journat Office, 
years, and our First District Secretary, | or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 
Mrs. H. J. Boutell, has aided and received | Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
support from them. I would not fail to | for 10 cents. 
honor the Eighth Ward Club: its mem- | 
bers are among the earliest in the Detroit | 
Association. So you will see, when I tell 
you of the latest, that it is the result of 
the passage of our Municipal Woman Suf- 
frage Bill, and the leaders in the Eighth 
Ward Club have now instituted a ‘* Polit- 
ical Educational Club.” 
In this connection I will mention the 
political instruction now beirg given by 
Representative Shelburg in the weekly 
meetings of ‘* the Union,” he having been 
a staunch friend and worker in the Legis- 
lature, and one of the eloquent speakers 
in our celebration of the Fourth of July. 
This is to meet, of course, the new condi- 
tions, which are a partial compliance with 
the demands steadily made by the women 
citizens of Michigan in some quarters, | 
since 1869. Before this the demand for 
equal education by Dr. and Mrs. Stone, 
and others, was a most effective pioneer- 
ing. 
Now there remains to be wrought for, | 
unrestricted suffrage in forty-three | 
States. Also as our State President said | 
in a letter received this morning: ‘ Or- 
ganization to awaken the women of Mich- 
igan to a sense of their duty of responsi- 
bility under the new conditions of exercis- a ine - 
ing municipal suffrage. Many States will Pn lf en We Ca, WY Seep S 
rejoice with us, she says, and we may use| Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
our added power in so wise a way that it | by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
may be helpful to them in gaining the | DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
same.” No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
We hope our wise and loving Mary L. | te ye ome 5. —— 
Doe will now enter upon the work of the | ae as a Wy Say A 
State Association, to carry forward the Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
best that can be conceived and planned. | ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 
She was for six or seven years president Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
of our State Society. | by Hon. George F. Hoar. 


— : Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
CATHERINE F. STEBBINS. Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
+~2> —— 


Curtis. 
HUMOROUS. 


Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 
Jones (after a delightful waltz)—And 


Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

now, Miss Brown, let us go and seek some 

refreshment for man and beast. 


Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 
Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
‘‘Let’s go into this restaurant and get 
something to eat.” ‘‘But I’m not hungry.” 


Mrs. Wallace on Equai Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 
‘*That’s no matter ; you will be before you 
get anything.” 


Suggestions of a Line of Study. 
Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 
Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Small Boy—Ma, can me and Sally have 
some cake? Mamma—Johnny, you must 
remember to speak grammatically. Small 


Rev. C. C. Harrah. 
Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Boy—All right! Can I have some cake. 
‘Gracious! What are you buying a 


Adams. 
mourning dress for? Is some one in your 


Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 
family dead?” ‘‘Not yet; but my hus- | Also for sale: 
band has been appointed a football um-| Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by S. E. Blackwell, 
pire?’ | postpaid, $1.10. 


“No, Miss Tomkins, I am afraid you | Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


won’t see much of me, because, you see, I . : 
am up to my ears in work.” Miss Tomkins Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 


—QOh, I am sure we can still see a great | cents. 
deal of you then. Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 


. P Pellew, 10 cents. 
Little Harold for the first time saw a | Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 


tame rabbit twitching its lips as it | py sk. Sewall, 15 cents. 


munched a cabbage-leaf. ‘Oh, look, 

mamma!” he cried. “The rabbit’s wink- | 

ng at me with his nose _ COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
When an eminent shanties was visitin 

Frederick the Great, the monarch oad | On the Moral Education of the Voung. 

him, ‘‘How many people have you sent | By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 

out of the world?” The physician replied, | Price, 50 cents. Published by 

‘‘Not so many as your Majesty, nor with | LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 
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Mr. Robert Bonner handing the Biechomith @ Putnam Nail while superintending the shoeing of “Sunol.” 


Horse Owners and Blacksmiths. 


Gout BS Wanye sont us Chas Biocs wita deen aly TS sap Ba seine 
UNOL, the Famous Race-horse, is owned by Mr. Robert Bonner of 
New York, who has also been the possessor of many other celebrated 
horses. In the care of such valuable animals he is most particular that 
the feet be kept sound, because the usefulness and worth of the horse 
depend on the condition of the feet. He always 


Demands the Putnam Nail 


for fastening on the shoes, because he knows it is the only kind of a 
horse-shoe nail that is certain never to Split, Sliver or Break. 





oots, but Oi’m not 





such great honor and glory.” 15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


This shoe was taken 
Srom a lame horse in 
Worcester, Mass. You 
can see how one part of 
the SPLIT NAIL came 
out where it should for 
clinching and the other 
entered the tender part 
of the foot. 


Split nails like this 
are constantly making 
horses lame, lessening 
their value to the owner 
and causing them to 
suffer and often de 
from lockjaw, brought 
on in the first place by 
split and broken nails. 





DANGEROUS NAILS. There are Nails called ‘‘hot-forged’? which really 
are also ‘cold-rolled’? and ‘‘clipped.”” The process of their manufacture is 
liable to separate the fibers of the iron and cause the nail to split as shown above. 


are Exclusively Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed like the old-fashioned hand- 
made nail. They are absolutely safe because they will never Split, Sliver or Break, 
Examine the nails in your smith’s shoeing- box, if their edges are smooth for 


the whole length they are the Hot-For: Putnam. If they show marks 
of the shears near the point, they are col pestied and sheared. . . 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Please mention this paper. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 














COLLEGE OF 


Physicians and Surgeons. 
BOSTON. 


Reorganized and enlarged. The best for both 
sexes. Hon, EDWARD AVERY, President, No. 53 
State St., Boston. New Illustrated Catalogue Free. | 
Remunerative and healthful employment for lady | 
students during vacation. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 








PHILADELPHIA. 
44th Annual Session opens Sept. 27th, 93. A 4 years’ 
raded courre of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and | 
Elinical work offers su van advantages to students, | 
who are also admitted to ee nes of mg nape 
Hospitals. Address CLA ARSHA 


DeaN, 131 8. 13th St., Phila. | 


| The hundred thousand trained vocalists of 
“WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


— | America —the half million sweet voices of fire- 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


| side evenings—all know that in the comfort of 
Winter Session rs) — October Ist; ending May, 1893. 


| dressing is flexibility of voice— 
Four years’ graded course uizzes, Labo- 


No prima donna ever sang with 
uncomfortable corset — the 
Lectures, 
Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 


Equipoise Waist is the grace- 


rato’ 2gcj stule ar socale 
are a! admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals ful necessity of sty le and hs, ocal 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements | ism—To know all about it, and 


and taformation a where to buy it, write to the 


EY Bt BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, . > . 
George Frost Co., Boston, Mass, 


28 Second Avenue, New York. 


Complexion Preserved, 


LUCY W. TUCK, M. D, DR. HEBRA’'S 
wetacigecne so VOUT CREAM 


Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays | Removes Freckles, Rx 
excepted. 


sivor-Betes, 
CHRONIC DISEASES 


Sunburn and atl = oo z 
of all kinds a specialty, ay diseases of 
























| duci ing a clear and healthy complexion. 
Superior to all face paparensons & per- 
tectly harmless t all druggists or 


| mailed for S@cents. Send for circular. 
The Doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also | G, TT 
a thorough Medical Electrician. Her Retreat for c. BI NER & CO.. TOLEDO, oO. 


the care of Chronic Diseases, at South ape penny | Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890 


is closed, the time being given wholly to city prac- | 
CASTILIAN CREA 


tice. 
The Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor is still | 

Removes Grease, fresh 
Paint and Ink from 


the skin to its ones treshness, pro- ~ 
women and child 





continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 
Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls | 
from 15 to 20 years of age. | 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, 











Beston. 


FOR SALE. 


WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 
Twelve to fourteen acres of land, small house, and 
large, unfinished barn. The finest ‘site in Woburn for 
a public institution, summer board: hey -house, private 
} vexidenee or subdivision into building lots. Only 
half a mile from two railroad stations, anc half an 
hour by rail, from Boston. Address, rs. weeas 
a Converse, 35 Sherman Place, Woburn. 
| pA og or H.B. Blackwell, 8 Park St., "Boston. 


5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR | | N.8.-—Will pay any real estate agent who first 


DARKNESSSDAYLIGHT | Introduces a buyer, a commission of Au. per om in 


case a sale is effected to the party int 
a L sAGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE. 
OMAN’'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 


paeert work *: Jn His Name" in the iy A, unde er-world of New | SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


York. By Mrs. HELEN CAMPB Introduction | The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas. 
By Rev. Lyman A bbott, DD. | cons Bacon Fostee. ELLa HUTcHine Stevaet. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 




















A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 256 i!lustra- 
tions from flash light Fhotographso/ real, life. 45th thousand. Foster & Steuart, 
The fastest selling book one r published. Agenta Wanted,— - =n 
both Men and Wome We Give C elit. eare' Terms, bers of the Cotton Exchange and 
ang dP - Woittn Outfit . Write for circulars to Chamber of Commerce, 


TH INGTON 4 A oo. Hartfore Sonn, 


WORTHINGTON'S | MAGAZINE 


New, Choice. spiendi 
Brimfull of good things forall, = Ce magazine for 

The eee Purest. Best. and Cheapest out. J 92.58. 
Livermore. Helen Campbell, Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark, and 
scores of others write for it. The best chance ever offered to | 
Lady Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as above. 


Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the leading Yoo and Business Firms of 
e ‘ 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
City and Suburban Property, be and Timber 


Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guaranteed for non- n residents. 








ALL ALONG THE LINE. | 
ar ed | 
The programme of the Women’s Confer- 


ence of the New. York Ethical Society, for 
monthly meetings next winter, announces | 
for December “The Woman Suffrage 
Movement.” 

At the Lakeview Chautauqua, South | 
Framingham, Mass., on July 24, Hon. 
Terence V. Powderly, of Scranton, Pa., 
president of the Knights of Labor, deliv- | 
ered an address on *“The Relations of Or- | 
ganized Labor to Country.” Mr. Pow- | 
derly is a steadfast advocate of the rights | 
of women and children. Speaking of the | 
objects of labor organizations, he said : 

We demand that children shall not be 
employed under fifteen years of age, and 
that children shall have at least ten | 
months’ schooling in the a and free 
text-books. I have seen little children 
half-clad going to the mills in freezing 
weather to work twelve hours a day. 
Such children will grow up dwarfed, 
sickly, and ignorant of all that good citi- 
zens ought to know. The State must fur- 
nish the education. We are fighting the 
battle now for the children’s sake, for we 
want them to grow up intelligent. 

Then we demand equal rights for both 
sexes. We believe that woman should 
have the ballot, and we hope she will use 
it more intelligently than some men do. 
No man or woman should vote until he or 
she can read. Women should receive the 
same wages as men for the same work. 
Modern improvements are constantly mak- 
ing more possible the general improve- 
ment of women. 

Dr. Mary D. Hussey, of East Orange, 
N.J., recently made an earnest suffrage 
address at the W. C. T. School of Meth- 
ods, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


Iowa women will again dispense hospi- 
tality and literature at the Suffrage Cot- 
tage during the State Fair. Arrange- 
ments have been made for a Woman’s Day 
by the different women’s organizations. 
The Iowa Woman's Standard for August 
tells of Woman’s Days to be held at county 
fairs, the organization of Political Equal- 
ity Clubs, enrolment work, equal rights 
lawn socials,and other commendable forms 
of activity. Mrs. Adelaide Ballard has 
been organizing and enrolling names in 
Northwestern Iowa. Rev. J. W. McCol- 
lom incorporated woman suffrage senti- 
ments in his Fourth of July address at 
Rockwell. 

The Council Blufts Nonpareil has, for 
some time, given a column for woman 
suffrage. The ladies of the Dunlap Club 
see that it is supplied, as well as similar 
columns in several county papers. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the meeting of the National Editorial As- 
sociation in Boston, three years ago, was 
the woman suffrage poem, read by Mr. 
Wm. E. Pabor, of Colorado, which was 
published in the WOMAN’S JOURNAL. Mr. 
Pabor has since removed to De Soto Coun- 
ty, Florida, where he has founded a col- 
ony, ‘*Pabor Lake,’’ which celebrated its 
first year’s growth on July 18. As editor 
and publisher of the Pabor Lake Pine- 
apple, Mr. Pabor continues in the honor- 
able position of poet of progressive 
thought in editorial fraternities. He read 
an original poem, ‘‘A Drop of ink makes 
Millions Think,” at the recent meeting of 
the National Editorial Association at 
Chicago, and also before the Florida Press 
Association at Tallahassee. At both 
places it was enthusiastically received, 
and it has been incorporated in the Na- 
tional Press proceedings. The July Pine- 
apple contains the poem, from which we 
make two quotations : 

PRELUDE. 


There grows, from the mustard seed, a tree, 
That from century to century 
Expands in height and girth ; 
So, out of a drop of ink, may flow 
A thought, that from age to age may grow 
To bless or curse the earth. 


THE WOMAN'S DROP. 
A drop of ink from a woman's pen, 
A plea to stand on a plane with men, 
By rights not merged in the wedding ring 
But born of a common suffering, 
Heralds the dawn of that brighter day 
When, hand in hand, on the world’s highway, 
The young and the old of womankind 
The path to the ballot-box will find. 
Each drop of ink, for a woman's need, 





Like blood through an athlete’s veins will speed, 
Till the ark of equal suffrage rests 
On the rock of Man and Woman’s breasts. 
F. M. A. 
——_ -- -~+@r— 


GODDESS OF LIBERTY IN KENTUCKY. 








VERSAILLES, Ky., JULY 27, 1893. | 
Editors Woman's Journal : 
The Goddess of Liberty is getting in 
some good strokes here in Kentucky. She 
seems too busy to take a summer outing, 
even though the mercury is high enough 
to paralyze the patriotism of old Fourth 
of July himself! 

To hear how some of our big-brained 
Kentucky men are speaking out on the 
equal rights question makes the writer 
forget the torrid weather; for we are so 
busy smiling, that we have no time to 
even use a fan. The following is taken 
from an address delivered recently by 
Rev. W. T. Poynter, D. D., to the gradu- 
ating class of Science Hill Academy, of 
Shelbyville, Ky., of which Dr. Poynter 
is president. 

Science Hill is the oldest schoo) in the 
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The Royal Baking Powder is in- 


dispensable to progress in cookery 


and to the comfort and conve- 


nience of modern housekeeping. 


Royal Baking Powder makes hot 


bread wholesome. Perfectly leav- 


ens without fermentation. Oual- 


ities that are peculiar to it alone. 








State, having been established seventy- 
five years ago by that celebrated teacher 
of Southern women, Mrs. Tevis. Dr. 
Poynter succeeded Mrs. Tevis, and is one 
of the leading ministers of the Southern 
Methodist Church. His position on the 
woman question he defines in the follow- 
ing clear-cut language: 

It is known toall who know the speaker 
of this hour and who know his views of 
things, that he believes in the largest lib- 
erty for women in the matter of work. He 
holds that there is no rational restriction 


upon their liberty at this point. A woman | 


stands upon the same platform with man, 


with the same rights exactly and entitled | 


to all the privileges which man has, every 
one of them. Shehas the right to do any- 
thing that she can do well and to follow 
her tastes in this matter as man follows 
his. Let her preach or plow, as she 
chooses ; practise Jaw or literature, as she 
prefers ; Soe her choice between medicine 
and merchandise ; in a word, open all doors 
of usefulness to her entrance and all places 
of position to her occupancy. Let her 
vote. Why not? Who says she shall not? 
By what law is she excluded? Who gave 
man the right to say that women have no 
rights? ‘The ideal ballot is an intelligent 
and pure ballot. Who will say the women 
cannot be intelligent and are not pure 
enough to fill the condition? Let them 
vote and hold office, too, and stand with 
their brothers and husbands, with all the 
possibilittes of life open to them—no re- 
striction more than is put upon man in 
these particulars. This is our faith. 

Dr. Poynter gives unmistakable evi- 
dence of his fitness to preach the Gospel 
and educate Southern women. ‘True to 
his name, he gives a pointer to Kentuck- 
ians to prepare for the advent of the 
“coming woman,” who will be able to 
earn her own livelihood, take care of her 
own purse, cast a ballot and hold office. 
Since the writer ran for the office of clerk 
of the Supreme Court of the State, in 1890, 
women candidates have been “bobbing 
up serenely” all over the State. Five 
counties now have women Superinten- 
dents of Public Instruction. The last 
county to fall in line is Bourbon. The 
Democrats nominated Miss Kate Edgar 
for County Superintendent of Education, 
in convention at Paris, a short time ago, 
and last week they elected her by a good 
majority. To-day the Lexington Leader 
announces the candidacy of Miss Laura 
Cravens, of Lexington, for Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, of Fayette 
County, and the Equal Rights Associa- 
tion will do all it can to secure her elec- 
tion. It seems strange Democracy to us 
for Democrats to nominate a woman with 
enthusiasm for the most responsible oftice 
in the county, and elect her, and yet deny 
to her the right to vote. It does not seem 
to us as much out of place for a woman to 


lead off in politics as it does to lead the’ 


german, and we are not opposed to the 
german, either, but there really seems 
something amiss for men to put a woman 
in the position to teach civil government 
to embryo citizens which our public school 
law requires, and not allow the woman to 
be a citizen herself. Legislative candi- 
dates are appearing all over the State, 
and as far as is in its power, the Kentucky 
Equal Rights Association will try to de- 
feat any man who declares himself against 
the measures we shall ask for from the 
next General Assembly. 

We shall make an effort to complete the 
equalization of our property laws and 
secure women physicians for our lunatic 
asylums. If we can secure a good work- 
ing committee, we shall also try to get 
co-guardianship of children. But what- 
ever work we leave undone, we will raise 
the woman suffrage banner in Frankfort, 
and ask, in no uncertain tones, why half 
the people of Kentucky have no represen- 
tation, when they are required to help 
pay the law-makers and lubricate the gov- 
ernmental machinery? Why the interests 
of women are not as important as those 
of men? Why Kentucky women have 
not as many rights as wrongs? and a few 
other little propositions with corollaries 
and scholiums attached. 


| 





For the past six months I have made it 
a point to ask every person I have met in 
the social circle, if they were opposed to 
women voting, but as yet I have not suc- 
ceeded in getting a man or woman with 
courage or conviction enough to say they 
were opposed, because they are unable to 
give a reason for their opposition. If a 
barbarous custom is all opponents have to 
lean upon, and they have to keep silent 
for fear the reed will break, principle 
must be getting in some telling work. 
Kentucky suffragists will never doff their 
armor until we exchange it for a ballot. 
JOSEPHINE K. HENRY. 


+e, 


OHIO EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING. 


A meeting of the newly elected execu- 
tive committee of the Ohio Woman Suf- 
frage Association was held at the home of 
the president, Mrs. McCullough Everhard, 
Massillon, July 21. There were present 
Mesdames Everhard, Elwell, Claypole, 
Baldwin, Beatty and Upton. 

Alice H. Peters, of Columbus, who for 
a year had been the member of the execu- 
tive committee of the National-American 
Association from the State, resigned on 
account of ill health, and Mrs. Justine I. 
Baldwin, president of the Political Equal- 
ity Club at Warren, was elected to fill her 
place. 

At the last annual convention in May, 
the committee on Plan of Work submitted 
a report which was at this meeting con- 
sidered section by section, earnestly dis- 
cussed and accepted as reported. 


PLAN OF WORK. 

1. We recommend that the State Exec- 
utive Committee appoint a State organizer 
to organize the State. 

2. That the State Executive Committee 
authorize the organizer to solicit pledges 
from clubs, new and old, of money, and 
that out of this money the organizer shall 
be paid. 

3. That the State Executive Committee 
devise a plan of work for clubs, which 
shall contain details of suitable entertain- 
ments for the raising of money. 

4. That every district vice-president 
arrange with a suffragist in each county 
in her district to call a meeting for the 
purpose of effecting a county organiza- 
tion. Said meeting to be held in the 
county seat or other town. In districts 
where there is no vice-president, the cali 
for county meetings and organization 
shall be arranged for by the State presi- 
dent. 

5. The County Executive Committee 
shall consist of president, secretary and 
treasurer, who, together with one member 
from each ward and precinct in the 
county, shall constitute the County Cen- 
tral Committee. It shall be the duty of 
the said Central Committee to solicit 
membership for the county organization, 
and also to assist in forming local socie- 
ties. Said county organizations may be- 
come auxiliary to the State organization 
upon the same conditions as local clubs. 

6. That the State Suffrage Association 
shall continue the work on behalf of 
school suffrage, and attempt to carry it 
through the 71st General Assembly. 

7. That local organizations ascertain 
the sentiments of prospective candidates 
for the 7lst General Assembly on the 
question of school suffrage, and report 
the same to the proper State officers. 

8. That the Ohio Suffrage Association 
send a committee to the State convention 
of each political party to ask for a suf- 
frage plank in their platform, and to 
ascertain the attitude of the party toward 
school suffrage. 

9. That every local society hold one or 
more public meetings during the year. 

The president reported that she had 
sent letters and resolutions to the Repub- 
lican State Convention asking it to in- 
dorse woman suffrage, but that she had 
received no reply nor heard of any action 
in the matter. Mrs. Geffs, for the associa- 
tion, had addressed the People’s Party 
State Convention; her speech was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, and a suffrage 
resolution adopted. The Prohibition 
Party State Convention had also adopted 
the woman suffrage resolution. Provision 
had been made for like procedure in the 
Democratic Convention, which had not 
yet occurred. 


1895. 


After much discussion it was voted to 
present thtee bills to the legislature this 
year. One for schoo) suffrage, one for 
municipal suffrage, and one asking that 


| women be appointed trustees upon Boards | 


| of Children’s Homes and all institutions 
| where women and children were cared 
| for or educated. The formulating of these 
bills was left in the hands of the presi- 
| dent. It was voted that a letter of condo- 

lence and sympathy be sent to Mrs. 
| Roosa, of Cleveland, upon the death of 
| her husband. In accordance with a reso- 
lution passed at the meeting at Delaware, 
the president appointed a standing com- 
mittee on finance, which consists of Abby 
S. Schumacher, Akron; Louisa South- 
| worth, Cleveland; Lucy Harmon, Toledo; 
Paul Tomlinson, Cedarville. 


of these committees to be made standing. 
It was decided to adopt a plan of press 
work which would harmonize with the 
one used by the National-American So- 
ciety. The president named part of this 
committee, but as it was not entirely 
filled it will not be given here. 

The whole day was occupied with busi- 
ness, and the committee felt encouraged 
by the prospects before it. H. T. U. 


NEW USE FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 





Editor's Woman's Journal: 

The New York Evening Post says: 

The discussion among the clergy as to 
how to get people to go to church is cer- 
tainly reaching the silly stage when a 
Presbyterian minister, the Rev. John E. 
Fray, pastor of the Clermont Avenue 
Church in Brooklyn, proposes to employ 
youes women for ushers, as the only way 

e can think of to attract young men. 
He says the young men do not take the 
interest in church work that they should ; 
that the sermon is apt to be ‘‘too heavy,” 
and ‘‘as a consequence that the young 
men doze off, and either leave before the 
services are over or wait until the bene- 
diction”; that ‘‘schemes must be devised 
for inviting the attention and enthusiasm 
of young people to church work’; that 
he ‘‘proposes to watch and see if the 
young women ushers can accomplish 
anything,” and that if this scheme does 
not succeed, he ‘will try something else.” 
There does not seem to be any call for 
comment upon such a deliverance from a 
religious teacher. 

The New York Tribune says: 

The novel experiment of having young 
women to act as ushers at a service in a 
church was tried last evening in the Dur- 
yea Presbyterian Church. The pastor, 
Rev. John E. Fray, decided upon it as a 
means of attracting young men to the 
church, and the young women are to serve 
as ushers on Sunday evenings long enough 
to give the experiment a fair trial. As 
the visitors entered the doors they were 
met by four young women, members of 
the society, who had volunteered to show 
the way to the pews. ‘Two of them wore 
Empire gowns and the others Eton jack- 
ets. All wore their hats, and only one of 
them had on gloves. A number of young 
men who have not regularly attended the 
meetings of the society were present. 

If the Post has no comments to make, 
we who believe in the right of suffrage 
have much to say in the face of such a 
hazardous experiment. We fear this 
‘*publicity will destroy the delicacy and 
refinement of these girls; will take the 
down from the peach, that chief charm 
of womanhood in domestic life.” That 
has been the popular objection to our 
girls going to the polls to vote, and I dare 
say the Rev. John E. Fray has made this 
objection many times himself. And yet. 
by going to the polls, with a veil on her 
face, leaning on the arm of her father or 
brother, to perform a great civic duty 
that will take about one minute, a gir] 
would risk nothing compared with the pro- 
longed experiment of walking up and 
down the aisles of a church, times innum- 
erable, in the face of a large congregation, 
to seat men and women promiscuously in 
their respective places. Viewed objec- 
tively, this experiment is bad enough, 
but subjectively it is to the last degree 
demoralizing. Girls in their virgin inno- 
cence might never have imagined their 
power of attraction, but now it is pub- 
lished in all the metropolitan papers, 
that as a last resort to draw the sons 
of Adam to Clermont Avenue Church, 
young ladies will meet them at the door 
and pilot them to a safe harbor. 

If the girls succeed in filling the church, 
and in keeping the young men from doz- 
ing or slipping out during the services, 
what an exaggerated idea they will get 
of their attractions. And if the experi- 
ment should become general, the natural 
vanity of women will be increased four- 
fold, and they will imagine themselves 
equally important in the halls of legisla- 
tion, and a necessity on all committees to 
ensure a quorum. It is not pleasant to 
think of our daughters being utilized in 
this way, to draw men to their religious 
duties, but if, in the march of progress, 
this is the role woman is destined to fill, 
we may as well say, success to the Rev. 
John E. Fray’s experiment. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 











cents of C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mags. 


The Press Committee was another one | 


PARK THEATRE.—The ‘“‘Golden Wed- 
ding” continues to draw large audiences. 
So many changes are made from week to 
week in actors and in situations, that the 
same audience never wearies or is con- 
sciousof repetition. So many bright people 
are doing something new and entertaining, 
so many fresh attractions are ietrodeest 
that the piece is practically new enough 
to be piquant and old enough to be inter- 
esting. Ifthe ingenuity of the company 
and the interest of the public do not abate, 
it is difficult to say how long the perform- 
ance will go on to mutual delight and 
| Satisfaction. Let all who have not seen 
the ‘‘Golden Wedding” make haste to see 





| it. Let all who have seen it, note its new 
charms. ‘Age cannot stale its infinite 
variety.” 


- - -— 


ATTRACTIVE ROUTES TO THE GREAT 
FAIR. 


The New England agency of the Balti- 
| more & Ohio Railroad has issued a de- 
scriptive circular giving the details of a 
number of very attractive and varied 
routes to the World’s Fair at remarkably 
low rates. These include trips going out 
via Washington and returning via Niagara 
Falls or Montreal, and also through the 
Whire Mountains. The B. & O. is famous 
for its scenery and the many points of 
penertens and picturesque interest on its 
ine. 

The circular and guide mentioned can 
be obtained without cost by addressing 
A. J. Simmons, New England agent, 211 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE many truthful testimonials in 
behalf of Hood’s Sarsaparilla prove that 
Hoop’s CuREs, even when all others fail. 
Try it now. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 











Shorthand.— Wanted, pupils in shorthand, by 8 
my a teacher. Best of references. Address 


Chicago, IL, 5551 Lexington Ave.—Rooms 
without meals in private residence, within ten min- 
utes walk of the Columbian Exposition. Conven- 
ient to cable cars and restaurants. References 
required, 


A young lady wishes a position where she can 
make herself useful to some one who needs her. 
Will work for low salary. Address H. M. C., 19 
Temple Street, Boston, Mass. 





A German lady, from Hanover, wishes a 
situation as governess. Teaches German and Eng- 


lish branches, and Kindergarten. Would be willing 
to take entire care of children. Best references. 
Address B. K. D., WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, 


Boston. 





The Woman’s Journal Pariors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tuee 
day afternoons. 

Teachers’ Agency.—Miss SALLY HUNT, a 
young Virginia lady, is organizing a Teachers’ 
Agency, and is already meeting with encouraging 
success. She desires correspondence with teachers 
of music, painting, elocution, and foreign lan- 

uages. Her address is Lock Box G, Abingdon, 

Virginia, 

A lady medical student, who has had large 
experience in the care and training of the feeble. 
minded, wishes a charge of that kind from May 1 
to Nov. 1, at her pleasant home, situated at Arling- 
ton Heights, Mass. Best of references. Box 158, 
Arlington Heights, Mase. 





Fraulein Maria Michelsen, in Goettingen, 
Germany, a cultured lady and cmperrenses teacher, 
offers a home to American ladies intending to study 
German, and to attend Lectures in the Annex of 
Goettingen University. Price of board, $6 per week. 
References given by Prof. CARLA WENCKEBACH, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass, 
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TouRisTs GUIDE. 
CONCORD, MASS., 


| 

THE HOME OF 

Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreau. 
In this historic town tourists and visitors can 


| Sud 
| TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 


BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to all 
| points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection. 


tor Beautifying the Complexion. 
Remo all Freckles. Tan burn, Pim 
oy | and other reckles, Fan ‘Sanh eee 
wg emis - 
peewee esol of 30 Gee) Prof | Hubert 
nm on recei; 50c. se 
MALVINAICHT uber 
23 Cents a Yet Soar TOLEDO. o. 

















Hoop’s PILLs may be had by mail for 25 


The Young Idea. 


, An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
| Price 50 cents. 


Sample copy free 
13 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 


. E. C., Office of WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 
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